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What we call rest, in living things, is like the dead-point 
of an engine,— a moment of balance, broken in a moment by 
the same play of the machine that brought it on. What we 
call motion is the effort which the living creature makes to 
adjust itself to changes that come about not by its choice or 
will,— changes within, from the law of its structure; changes 
without, which it must meet or else perish. 

It is so with the simplest vital motions; it is so, too, with 
those movements of thought which affect the deepest springs 
of character, belief, or hope, and which we call religious. 
But here, the effort to meet the inevitable change is more 
than a vital instinct: it is often a struggle to keep one’s hold 
on a faith which he feels slipping from his grasp; which, if 
he let it go, takes with it very largely the best comfort and 


*This address is here given verbally as delivered, with the addition, however, of 
three paragraphs omitted in the reading. 
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blessing of his life. And, where there is one who is able to 
guide, or even to understand, the changes that come to pass 
in that general movement of thought which we all share in, 
there are, perhaps, a hundred thoughtful enough to watch it 
with interest, but not strong enough to meet it with the 
reaction of their own spirit; for whom it will come at length 
to seem the mere sweep of fate; and their own mind, in con- 
templating it, to be the plaything of destiny. 

What we call liberal theology aims to keep in harmony 
with the general tone of the more advanced thinking (so- 
called) of the time,—that which expresses itself, not 
especially in theology, but in literature and science as well. 
Liberal: Christianity aims to follow this larger movement as 
best it may, without cutting adrift from the tradition and 
the devout sentiment of that Christendom in which it had 
its earlier nurture. That a line of cleavage between these 
two, barely perceptible ten years ago, has been widening to 
an abrupt and deep gulf of separation, may be our present 
misfortune, as it may be for our future better understanding 
and our strength. The exploring or the bridging of it makes 
no part of my present task. 

Each of us watches the sweep of that movement from his 
special point of view; and each of us is apt to be warped in 
his judgment of it by something peculiar to his point of 
view. In many respects, the point of view from which I 
have been obliged to watch it is not that which I myself 
should have chosen. In some respects (let me confess) it 
resembles too much the helpless and saddened position which 
I spoke of at starting, of one who sees it without taking © 
active part in it. In particular, I greatly fear to be drawn 
too far from the line of those emotions and sympathies in 
common, which make the compensating blessing of active 
professional life; and which make the movement we are 
considering a profound religious experience to a man, instead 
of being — what Strauss finds it—the mere scientific study 
of a phase in the philosophy of evolution. 

I have no self-glorifications to express, and no self-criti- 
cisms to suggest, which past years have seen so much of, 
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and no set of theoretical opinions about anything, that I 
should at all venture to offer to the common stock. But any 
man’s testimony is worth something, if he will only try to 
say, simply and frankly, just how what he has seen has 
struck his eye. This is all that I, at least, shall attempt 
to do. 

It will help me—and you too, perhaps —in approaching 
the subject as to which I desire conference with you, if I 
date from one of those nearer moments of rest and equilib- 
rium, which appear from time to time in the history of relig- 
ious thought. In doing it, I naturally enough turn to the 
time of my own childhood or earlier manhood, and try to 
recall what was the nature of that starting-place, from which 
we looked forward to the work of Christianity, as it then 
seemed to lie before us. The point which I wish to fix in 
memory lies, therefore, somewhere between thirty-five and 
fifty years ago. Although the seeming balance of forces so 
active and vital must needs be delusive, and though what 
seems a fixed point in the perspective may be due to the 
haze of distance, yet I think I can hardly deceive myself in 
believing that the time I have roughly indicated was— in 
our little nook of Christendom—such a time of rest to our 
souls. The controversial work of Unitarianism was all over, 
and it had got, or seemed to have got, a good working faith. 
The shocking and appalling excrescences of the old theology 
it had removed once for all, for us, by a criticism not very 
searching or profound, perhaps, but at least quite sufficient 
for its task. Things painful and incredible in the biblical 
record it had either explained away in good faith, or unsus- 
pectingly ignored. The critical movement had gone just so 
far that our theory of Christianity was thus absolutely di- 
vested of everything that shocked the conscience or common 
sense; while its hold on habitual reverence, and faith in its 
special sanction and authority, were absolutely unimpaired. 
The immense advantage to peace of mind and strength of 
character was retained, which consists in clinging to a visible 
symbol, honestly believed to be divine; while any suspicion 
of weakness in its intellectual foundation was left for 
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future finding out. For the present, there was the tranquil 
and grateful sense of intellectual rest. 

The general theory of Christianity as accepted at this 
stage — what is sometimes called “ old-school Unitarianism ” 
— was, as we haye heard President Walker describe it, 
especially adapted to the mind, shaped, as it were, to the de- 
mand, not of speculative theologians, but of serious and edu- 
cated laymen. Such representative names as those of Judge 
White, Judge Story, and Judge Shaw at once occur, when 
we recall that period. These men clung to Christianity 
with the tenacious hold of an honest reverence and a strong 
conviction; with a trained masculine understanding, also, 
which tolerated no affront to reason or good morals. Paley 
and Lardner had established the historical foundations; the 
structure to be built on them was that of rational piety, per- 
sonal morality, and civic virtue. That was the manly, dig- 
nified, and sober type of “ Boston Unitarianism,”’—a name 
never to be named without gratitude and honor. Lawyer- 
like, too, it was impatient, perhaps intolerant, of any ques- 
tioning of the foundations. The Bible, those men held, was 
a minister’s credentials. Make what abatement in the popu- 
lar nofion of it you honestly may and must: then take it, or 
else leave it, for what it claims to be,—a revelation of abso- 
lute authority to declare the law of life, or to instruct the 
mind on the highest conceivable truth. To their strong and 
sober sense, Christianity, without a supernatural revelation 
of truth, without miracles, without the divine authority of 
Jesus, was a weak delusion, if not a wicked and hypocritical 
pretence. The subtilties of theologians, the refinements of 
criticism, were not for their style of mind. Christianity was 
holy and venerable to them, because it meant that virtue 
which regulates the life and saves the State. In the words 
which I copy from the clear, firm autograph of President 
Quincy — the accurate and perfect expression of this mental 
temper,— 


Human happiness has no perfect security but freedom ; freedom none 
but virtue; virtue none but knowledge; and neither freedom, virtue, nor 
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knowledge has any vigor, or immortal hope, except in the principles of 
the Christian faith, and in the sanctions of the Christian religion. 


I wish to express, with all the emphasis of which I am 
capable, my veneration and gratitude for these noble men, 
and for the type of rational, manly, and tender piety which 
they have left us. There are two sorts of people who do 
them and ita great injustice: those in other sects or at a 
distance, who fancy something in it cold, haughty, and 
exclusive ; and the liberals of a younger day, who think 
with a certain lofty disdain of its strict and austere conserv- 
atism. But to those of my own generation, the life that was 
in its veins gave the very mother’s milk on which we were 
nurtured ; and it is impossible for us to think of it without a 
certain filial tenderness. Nay, such is the force of reverent 
habit, I am apt to think that Christianity, in all its ages of 
evolution, and in all its numberless forms, has never taken a 
type at once so free of ecclesiastical pressure, and in itself so 
manly, sweet, and noble. A faith which expressed itself in 
the ideal thought of Channing, the consolations and hymns 
of Greenwood, the tender wisdom of Ephraim Peabody; a 
personal piety whose profession and aim were the “ formation 
of the Christian character”; a charity which created the 
Fraternity of Churches, and has made itself felt for fifty years 
in the tone and pattern of every good work done in this 
community,— these may very well challenge comparison with 
anything its critics have to show; and may very well make 
those of us who think we have outgrown it pause to consider 
whether, for a generation or two at any rate, we are likely to 
find anything so good to take its place. 

But the moment of intellectual rest is only a moment; 
then comes the next inevitable step of intellectual advance. 
It is not our fault if what was so fair and good for our 
fathers has relaxed its hold on us, and has lost its hold for 
our children. I shall not pretend to do what has been done 
several times so well already,—to trace the series of, those 
inevitable steps. But it may be observed here, that the con- 
servative instinct, which knows and dreads the impending 
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change, is in its own way far more clearly prophetic than 
that brave spirit, loyal to ideas, which goes blindfold, as it 
were, in the paths of Providence. The forebodings of both 
coward and patriot were far outdone by the terrors of the 
Wilderness and the horrors of Andersonville. For those who 
scouted the forebodings, and scoffed the utterers of them, it 
is the chief honor now to have bravely faced the terror when 
it came. Happily, they could not know that their sanguine 
hope must be proved at so sore a cost. So with the warn- 
ings of orthodox foes or timid friends in our theological 
domain; so with the sanguine hope that hailed the first ray 
of broadening light. We were warned that we stood on the 
perilous edge; that a single step would take us beyond the 
recognized boundary of Christian faith. There were two 
directions in which that step might be taken. The transcen- 
dental freethinker was sure that his new philosophy gave 
him a better ground of Christian faith; the liberal critic 
would only relieve Christianity of a burden and an encum- 
brance that still hindered its free course to victory. So both 
disdained the warning ; both overstepped the limit which he 
had himself acknowledged as the boundary of Christianity 
and unbelief; and, in a certain way, both have entered on a 
larger heritage. 

One point, at least, they may fairly claim to have estab- 
lished in what I suppose is now the general consent among 
us,— that one may distinctly rule out from his belief every- 
thing that is technically supernatural; yet it is free to him, 
if he will, to profess himself a Christian, and claim the fellow- 
ship of his birthright church. In fact, many of us are rather 
disturbed if he prefers a different name. However precious 
to the believer may be those objects of his own affection and 
faith, they are, at this day, absolutely valueless—to take 
Matthew Arnold’s testimony for it —as the ground of argu- 
ment addressed to educated men. 

Of course, this frank surrender of the ground on which 
we al] supposed ourselves to stand thirty-five years ago was 
not brought about without many a grave warning, and many 
a sad misgiving. But I am not discussing reasons; only 
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recalling the significant facts. The first shock to the received 
liberal theology of the day, I should be inclined to say, was 
Professor Noyes’s argument on the Messianic interpretation 
of the prophecies; and the next was Professor Norton’s 
rejection, on grounds part speculative and part critical, of 
the first two chapters of Matthew. That is, these decisive 
first steps were taken by deliberate, conscientious, conserva- 
tive scholars,—the best and soberest scholars we had to 
show. All the rest, we may say, followed as matter of course. 
But I well remember the mental distress felt by.my beloved 
and honored relative, Henry Ware, Jr., at Mr. Emerson’s 
gorgeous address before the Divinity School; and the pain 
with which he listened to his daughter’s reading of that 
tender, reverent, and thoughtful exposition of Dr. Furness, 
touching the apparition of angels at the open sepulchre. 
These are waymarks and memories of the time when a new 
departure was.set unmistakably before the faithful and 
grieved eyes of the good men who still abode in the former 
ways. As to the course that has been taken since, I am 
sure that I speak in the name of a good many who have 
followed it as far as anybody, when I say, that it has been 
with no iconoclastic zeal, and with no sense of triumph over 
a decaying superstition, but with deep reluctance and regret, 
and a great sense of personal loss, that they have felt the 
ancient supports give way which had sustained so much 
integrity of life and vital piety; and have found themselves, 
as it were, in the case of pioneers, with a weary track to 
cross before they could look again for so well-sheltered and 
fair a home. 

But this is only a single thing, and by the way. It is part 
of our training and mental habit, indeed, to look at these 
things from a theologian’s point of view, and, perhaps, to 
ascribe too much importance to that view in comparison 
with other things. At least, in considering the changes of 
human opinion which make this generation different from 
the last, there are two other points which seem to be of 
equal, nay, of far deeper, moment and importance, as regards 
the footing and work of religion in the world , These are 
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the views of man and of nature that appear to be prevailing 
now, in contrast with those held by most of us a generation 
or two ago. 

The first touches Christianity on its moral side: it has to 
do with human nature, character, and society; with what- 
ever makes for the establishing of the divine kingdom on 
earth. The old creed, Catholic and Calvinist alike, had its 
root in a sort of despair of human nature and earthly des- 
tiny; in strong contrast to the New Testament, it remanded 
to a future paradise and hell the solution of a riddle which 
it seemed impossible to solve in this world. The. great reac- 
tion against that creed began, I suppose, with the deism 
and philosophism of the eighteenth century. It is just a 
hundred years since the new gospel of humanity, the modern 
creed of liberty and equal rights, was put in distinct expres- 
sion, fo justify a declaration of national independence, to 
inspire enthusiasm in a doubtful struggle, and assert the 
principles of a new political life. In France it is still ap- 
pealed to as “the idea of ‘eighty-nine’” ; that is, it defines 
the principles of the Revolution, as against the old constitu- 
tion of State and Church. This new gospel of humanity — 
the code of human rights — became a sort of religion in its 
way, and the object of as passionate devotion as any relig- 
ious dogma of the past. Theophilanthropy (as they called 
it then), under the banner of “that good democrat, Jesus,” 
or of the new revolutionary “Supreme,” was an attempt to 
enlist the passionate enthusiasm of the religious sentiment 
in the war against privilege and wrong. And, as far as 
sentiment goes, nothing was ever more generous; few things, 
I should think, have been more sincere. A humble but very 
touching illustration of it struck my eye in visiting the great 
school of the blind in Paris, where the dates of charitable 
foundations and gifts were the dates of successive stages in 
the French Revolution, and recalled not the eras of prosper- 
ity and glory, not the splendors of aristocracy and court, 
but the time of terror, when the people felt the first sense of 
a blood-bought power, and France was in arms against the 
world. 
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Now from that period of revolution our own has grown, 
and has received no small share of its spiritual inheritance. 
And especially among us here in America. When the revo- 
lutionary gospel of humanity had become so deeply discred- 
ited abroad, when the Ze Deum of the Holy Alliance had 
been chanted over its downfall, then it became part of the 
task of Christian. liberalism to give what was true in it a 
fresh consecration, and baptize it anew in the name of the 
Son of Man. Again, in seeking to state it to ourselves, we 
think first of Channing,— his fervent assertion of the dignity 
of human nature, the glow of his steady hope in the spiritual 
and social destinies of mankind. And I think we have seen 
in the older men of that school — older than ourselves, but 
his disciples —a certain glow of humanity which staid with 
them through life, and which the chill of age or long waiting 
had little effect to quench, as those who have lived’in the 
tropic zone keep something of its warmth through the long 
frosts of a northern winter. In a certain childlike way, it 
was strikingly so with my father, who quite honestly felt 
that the years from seventy to eighty were his happiest 
years. Ina still more marked way, it was so with that saint 
of all the humanities, Samuel Joseph May, of whom they 
that loved him may say, that only to know him was a sort 
of sunshine in one nook, at least, of the most unfriended 
life. 

It is worth while to recall the halo which invested that 
phase of our mental life, that glow as of dawn which hung 
round the horizon, so as to relieve against it certain phases 
in which life has shown itself since. Daylight is better than 
dawn for most uses, particularly for seeing our way among 
things that bewilder and delude; but it can never have “the 
glory of the rising.” Two distinct results may be traced as 
following that era of fervid proclamation and humanitarian 
faith. The first is that the faith itself has been cheapened 
(as it were) by diffusion, and takes the form of that senti- 
mentalism which is one definite source of mischief in the 


social theories of the day; the second is the shape which the 
2 
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reaction is apt to take-with those who have outgrown its 
crude but ingenuous fervor.* 

Those axioms of political justice, those maxims of social 
ethics, which make the human side of our religious creed, 
are each a half truth touching some fact of human nature ; 
the bright or illuminated side, but not the whole of it. To 
state it as if it were the whole truth makes one of the most 
troublesome of those fallacies with which morals or politics 
has to deal. A fallacy of this sort is sometimes a rudimen- 
tary or embryonic truth, sometimes a stranded or fossil truth. 
What is the inspiration of one age may be the delusion of 
the next; what is the illumination of one period may be the 
ignis. fatuus of another. In a high-flood tide of sentiment 
action becomes heroic, which when the tide goes down 
becomes impossible or else insane ; witness the Crusades,— 
glorious, however ferocious, under Godfrey or St. Bernard; a 
dreary tragedy under Simon Montfort or the comrades of St. 
Louis. At the same flood-tide, a belief becomes passionate 
and fervent —a hero’s inspiration or a martyr’s strength — 
which fades out afterwards into a symbol, an opinion, a 
creed, with its divine life all ebbed away. So it was with 
the trinity, with transubstantiation, with the infallibility of 
the Bible; se it is with that sentiment of a divine humanity 
which perpetually tends to fade into the thin, cold light of 
sentimentalism. 

There is something ungracious in appearing to disown the 
popular gospel of our time,— so generous in its sympathy, so 
gushing in its philanthropy, so zealous in its works of char- 
ity, so honorable to human nature itself as compared with 
the creed of any former generation, so congenial to our own 
best tradition and theory of Christianity. But we cannot 
fail to see that the waters are ebbing away on which it 
floated so fair and brave a generation or two ago. Man’s 
faith in human nature is undergoing a stern revision, and 
collation with pitiless facts. What is already part of our 
tradition — what is taken for granted in easy assent, not 


*The three following paragraphs were omitted in delivery. 
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fought out and won in the mind’s own effort after truth and 
the soul’s hunger after righteousness — is no longer the same 
thing. It is beginning already to be debased and decayed. 
The same gospel of humanity which Channing made the 
most advanced interpretation of Christianity in his day,— the 
same was greeted with eager welcome as the soul of a new 
thing in literature when Dickens took his heroes from the 
poor-house and his heroines from the street. Even then 
there was something in it melodramatic and false. The same 
thing at a later stage becomes conscious satire thinly dis- 
guised, as in Joshua Davidson and Gina's Baby: striking 
at very obvious social wrongs, it suggests no solution, unless 
it be socialism or else despair. 

Meanwhile, since the Dickens period, literature has taken 
quite another phase. It has become critical, cynic, weary. 
Just as theology becomes erudition, as philosophy turns into 
science;—so in the arts of culture, mental analysis goes 
back on enthusiasm and faith. This tone, not quite lacking 
in George Eliot, strongly colors the atmosphere in which the 
facts of life and history are set before the sight of a younger 
generation. So far as we are conscious of it in our own 
mood, we might suspect it to be the loss of the natural glow 
of youth as years go by —an outgrowing of the emotions and 
aspirations of our own past. But it is more than that; in 
the generation that comes after ours it is still more marked 
than it isin us. It has already outgrown, or else has never 
shared, the generous illusions that made our own inheritance 
from the revolutionary age. I speak here more especially of 
the cultured, the literary, the scientific class. In the popu- 
lar mind, less touched by the critical temper of the time, 
those vague emotions, those generous maxims, retain more 
force. But from the inspiration of a reforming zeal they 
become dogmas of a sentimentalizing policy; from glittering 
generalities on the banner in front of battle, they degenerate 
to mere fallacies of social ethics, languid half-truths whose 
side of truth, even, is not recognized by those who think they 
have outgrown them. 

For facts, alas! have not borne out those generous vatici- 
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nations. For the first time in the world, a whole people 
were trusted to exhibit the doctrine of equal rights in the 
government of a free State, to issue in the present condition 
of our politics. We fondly hoped, we fervently believed, 
that the reign of force was passing away before the advance 
of reason and philanthropy; but behold, five great wars 
crowded into a little more than twenty years (to omit 
such tragic episodes as India and Mexico),— wars engaging 
the most advanced and powerful Christian nations, and each 
in its way memorable for some new horror, on some vaster 
seale than all the tragedies of the past had quite prepared 
us for! Nations and laws, we said, were shaped more and 
more by the spirit of Christian philanthropy; but no! blood 
and iron, says the foremost statesman of the age, blood and 
iron make the strong cement in which the foundations of 
States must be laid; and perhaps in all human history the 
secret dread of war was never so deeply felt as now, and 
the open preparations for war were never half so formidable. 
Was, then, that faith in human nature which made the most 
choice and precious part of our religious inheritance, that 
which seemed benign and sure as sunlight to our fathers,— 
was it adelusion andadream? Such questions many ask 
themselves in a sort of despair: the answer can come only 
in a working faith, too busy in act to speculate on result, or 
else in an intellectual faith that must grow up slowly, 
among the new conditions of the time. It is quite too soon 
to do more than guess and hint what the new gospel of 
humanity shall be. Despair is for the idle and unfaithful ; 
hope for the willing and strong. 

One other topic remains: the bearing on our religious 
belief of that body of ascertained and verified fact which we 
call science, together with the theories of man and nature, 
widely adopted in the name of science. 

First of all, I do not think we need trouble ourselves in 
the least about the effect of natural science on our specula- 
tive theism. The God of scientific theory by no means 
appeals to devout feeling like the Divine Father of the 
Christian gospel; but is at least as good as the subjective 
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Absolute of metaphysics, and infinitely better than the 
avenging Sovereign of the popular theology. And by the 
God of scientific theory I mean simply the Force — personal 
or impersonal — behind all phenomena, with which science, 
as such, has nothing to do, which it knows only as manifest 
in the primary qualities of matter. The mystery of the 
universe itself is so prodigious, that it makes light of all our 
little differences in the attempt to state it. 

Consider, for example, what the most bigoted materialist 
must embrace in his summary of facts. He believes —such 
is his reliance on the veracity of things — with absolute con- 
viction, that in spaces immeasurably remote he has ascer- 
tained the presence of vast nebule of substances having the 
exact properties of elements familiar to his experiments; 
that there, as here, at a given temperature, a given pair of 
them (as oxygen and hydrogen) will infallibly unite, always 
and everywhere in proportions exactly fixed, with accu- 
racy more perfect than any chemist’s balance could weigh 
them out; that the vapor thence resulting will just as infalli- 
bly, at a given lower temperature, crystallize in myriads of 
frosty stars, with every angle measured by a geometry more 
exquisite than any human draughtsman’s: the effect if not 
the act of perfect Intelligence, most literally present in every 
spot, in every atom. And this, only one of the simplest of 
innumerable chemical changes best known to us, a rude inter- 
mediate process, we may even call it. WHAT MAKES IT? 
Answer that, and you have answered everything. A single 
one of Helmholtz’s whirling rings (which make the ultimate 
form of atom as now conceived by many) is a creation as 
astonishing as a solar system: account for that, and you have 
accounted for everything. When the same process cf unfail- 
ing accuracy is traced through increasing complications of 
being, up to all forms of organic growth, without a single 
loop-hole left anywhere for chance or caprice — absolute 
Intelligence seen everywhere in result if not in act,—it 
seems a very harmless thing, after all, to say that matter, so 
regarded, has in it “the potency and the promise of all 
forms of life.” And that “harp of three thousand strings,” 
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which Tyndall describes as existing in the structure of the 
human ear, shaped by the needs and cravings of the organi- 
zation, so as to respond to every tone or finest interval of 
musical sound,— well, if these are the responses and the 
potencies existing among material things, I do not know 
where we could possibly go for a definition of Creative Intel- 
ligence, infallible, omnipresent, absolute, so well as to the 
repertory in which a thorough-going materialist keeps his 
store of facts. Special arguments of efficient or final cause 
seem dwarfed into nothingness beside the simple statement 
of the fact; and testify, at best, to the thoughtful and rever- 
ent habit of the mind that contemplates the fact. 

Scientific theory, then, I think, is absolutely neutral as to 
our speculative theism, serving only (as it necessarily must) 
to state the conditions under which it must be held. But it: 
is a very different thing as it affects our religious theism. 
When we think of the overwhelming vastness, the appalling 
indifference to our interests and emotions, to all human 
pain and guilt, with which the circles of Being sweep their 
everlasting round, can we — that is, under the ordinary limi- 
tations of the human mind,— can we think of any conscious 
sympathy between our own life and that stupendous Force ? 
Can we conceive or retain a belief that events are intelli- 
gently ordered, to work out the designs of “ the highest Wis- 
dom and the primal Love”? Dante could dare to put those 
words on the portal of his Hell, because the system of things 
he knew of was so small and near. Can we still hold them 
true, as a key to the inmost meaning of our Cosmos, so vast 
and so remote? - 

In trying to see how this question may possibly show 
itself to the modern mind, outside of theological circles, one 
or two considerations occur. I put that question once to 
Prof. Agassiz; and, while he very earnestly urged the proof of 
Intelligent Design in the creation, it seemed to me that he did 
not find in nature any very clear mark of the character of 
the Creator,—the only point which has any other than a 
purely speculative interest for us. And, on the speculative 
side, the answer. given by most interpreters of science is 
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simply negative. The being and character of God are 
topics with which, as such, it would appear that science has 
nothing whatever to do. 

Now it is not easy for us, who are trained to a very keen 
interest in primal and final causes, to understand this atti- 
tude of absolute intellectual indifference. The Positive phil- 
osophy —or by whatever other name we call the general 
view of things taken by the scientific mind — by no means 
attempts so foolish and hopeless a task as to account for the 
existence of anything by those laws of phenomena with 
which alone it professes to deal. Mr. Martineau’s very elo- 
quent and noble recent paper, in his discussion with Prof. 
Tyndall,* disclaims any purpose of arguing with any form 
of Materialism that does not show on its own principles a 
solution to the problem of existence. Now, no recognized 
form of Materialism at the present day, surely, attempts any 
such thing. “ But,” said a friend to Prof. Tyndall, “surely 
you must have some theory of the universe.” ‘ My dear 
sir,” was the reply, “I have not even a theory of magnetism.” 
This mood of mind is not necessarily either irreligious or 
atheistical. We do not, as a general rule, experience an 
access of religious emotion when we light the gas with a 
match, although the process is as much more intricate and 
curious as it is more convenient than the spindle and stick 
which our ancestors held sacred for thousands of years, 
because that was the way the miracle of fire had come to 
them. Yet we do not hold ourselves more undevout than 
they. “I am no atheist,” Comte protested vehemently: he 
said it to me about two years before his death. An atheistic 
theory of the universe he held to be the mere dotage of 
metaphysical vanity. If you will have a theory of existence, 
he said, an Intelligent Will is the best you can have.f In 
his unique fashion he held it the great work of his life to 
restore to religion its supremacy in all matters of conduct ; 
but all theories of theology, cosmogony, metaphysics, and 


* Contemporary Review, February, 1876. The citation from Lange assumes the 
elementary properties of atoms, which is surely different from explaining them. 


t See the citations in the Christian Examiner for July, 1857, p. 25. 
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sidereal astronomy were ruled off with impartial rigor from 
his intellectual scheme, as they were from his notion of the 
worship of humanity in a working world. 

And, again, it is not easy for us, dealing as we do with 
human life very much on its emotional side, in view of its 
deeper consolations and nobler hopes, to conceive the condi- 
tion of mental calm with which it may be looked on by those 
who think of these as of the dreams of children. What con- 
solation, we think, for those who do not accept life as the 
discipline of a Father? What hope to those who anticipate 
nothing beyond the sensible horizon that bounds our days? 
Questions such as these we are apt to argue with a certain 
sense of personal responsibility for the result: as if the 
reality of a life beyond turned on our own power to make it 
real to our own thought; as if one forfeited his immortality 
by being unable to believe in it; as if it were impossible for 
another to win calmness of mind on any other terms than 
ours. Yet, as matter of history, we know that Spinoza was 
singularly calm and pure in his submissive sense of the Uni- 
versal Order. As matter of fact, we know that life does not 
lose its keen interest, intellectual or other, for those who de- 
liberately rule out from their scheme of things all “ thoughts 
that wander through eternity.” I have heard that, in a con- 
vention of seven hundred European scientists, not one admit- 
ted the thought of personal immortality as possible. Yet the 
daily work of science, done by a thousand hands, is as dili- 
gent, as devoted, in its way quite as contented with itself, as 
the daily work of ecclesiastics and devotees. 

But there is a certain spirit and temper, not essentially 
connected with natural science, and making no part of its 
creed, which yet claims close affinity with it. And this 
spirit or temper tends more and more to show itself not 
simply neutral, not merely contemptuously indifferent, but 
definitely hostile, not to this or that creed or form of Chris- 
tianity, not to the mere name of it, but to ideas and 
emotions that have always been held to belong to its inmost 
life. Thus that circle of Christian ideas included in the 
words sin, repentance, pardon, atonement, salvation, holi- 
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ness — which we have ourselves been at so much pains to 
interpret in our reading of the religious life,— is, as I under- 
stand it, radically opposed by the general view of life widely 
coming to prevail. As far as it does prevail, those words 
are not merely to be explained, but explained away. This 
hostility, if it does exist, we ought to look in the face, and 
understand it if we can. 

At the outset, the theory of evolution itself is a great 
shock to the feeling of the sacredness of human nature, so 
carefully cherished by Christianity; and to the sense of the 
dignity of human nature, which marked our earlier interpre- 
tation of Christianity. The shock will pass away in time, 
and the religious feeling will get adjusted to the new sur- 
roundings. But let us do justice to the deep repugnance 
with which that theory has been resented. That the mythi- 
cal first human pair — with its halo of marvel and reverence, 
with the schemes of history and theology grouped about it— 
should be displaced by the chance coupling of a superior 
breed of “anthropoid apes” stronger and cunninger than the 
rest, with lower forms of bestiality in the background ; or, if 
not this, yet the wild and brutish savagery of the primitive 
man, out of which the race has fought its way to something 
better through perhaps a thousand centuries’ struggle for 
existence,— all this may be the best way we have at present 
of stating the facts; but, after all, the facts are not pleasant 
to look at so, and we have not got used to looking at them 
yet, in that shape, from the religious point of view. Our 
debt to the humanity that has suffered and toiled before us 
is even enhanced by that statement, as has been well said ; 
but somehow the Divine Guiding Hand is not to the common 
eye so plain to see. 

And so, again, when we first clearly foresaw the doom that 
awaits, at however distant date, all forms of life on this 
planet; when we learned that we could not even look for- 
ward to an indefinite career of progress for the human race 
upon earth, but, as the wave of life has risen, so it must 
inevitably subside ; when wé saw, too, that civilization itself 


is a destructive as well as a creative process, and that the 
3 
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natural treasures*we thought exhaustless may be economized 
but must be spent,—it was with a sort of chill: what -are 
four or five thousand years, what are eight hundred thou- 
sand, in comparison with eternity? The destined end of all 
things and systems visible to us is announeed by science with 
a certain pitiless precision; and no compensation is even 
suggested for the enormous presumption that is asserted to 
exist against our hopes of personal immortality. If human 
life in its origin looks ignoble, under the light of modern 
theory, even more depressing is the aspect, so regarded, of its 
destiny and end. 
For the present, the view of things which I have attempted 
to state appears to have had two distinct effects on men’s 
imagination. The first is a certain hard, unsympathetic way 
of regarding human life on a large scale,— history merging 
into anthropology, and that more and more into natural 
history, especially when it deals with the lower races or 
classes of mankind, and so emerging in great disdain and 
race or class pride among the superior. We will not be 
missionaries any more (it says), and sacrifice ourselves for 
the barbarian; let the perishing classes go; it is the law of 
the struggle for existence that they should perish and make 
place for those worthier to live than they. The other effect 
is a certain dreary and sad way of seeing things, as if the vast 
tragedy of human life were vulgarized, from the terror and 
the pity (which make it human tragedy) being taken out of 
it, seen from the austere height of modern speculation. This 
double tendency to aristocratic pride on one side, and a 
sombre pessimism on the other, I do not think can be denied 
to be a very common and formidable symptom in the edu- 
cated mind of the day. If any one should doubt it, I should 
ask him to consider the tone of Strauss’s retrospect, the pyra- 
mid-like ethnology of Renan, the dreary view of nature and 
life that impressed itself on the keen susceptibility of John 
Stuart Mill, the way in which questions of practical philan- 
thropy are dealt with by the school of Herbert Spencer, or 
what is said of the philosophy 6f Hartmann, as reflected in 
the dominant thought of Germany. Involuntarily, when we 
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speak of “the fair humanities of old religion,” we think not 
of the poetic paganism which Coleridge had in mind when 
he wrote the phrase, but of our own younger days, as com- 
pared with much of what we hear now. What attacks only 
the name and creed of Christendom may not alarm us much; 
but the spirit now described “ must give us pause,” especially 
any symptoms of it that may have seized on the generation 
that is advancing to take our place. 

But of this, two things remain to be said. The first is, 
that science itself is really neutral and not hostile. The 
representative minds of science are found on both sides of 
the line that marks the most radical difference of spiritual 
theory. And that, not only in the case of those who hold 
the two halves of their thought quite independent and dis- 
tinct,—as it was said of Faraday, that when he went into 
his oratory he turned the key of his laboratory,—but with 
those like Carpenter, men of Christian habit and nurture, 
who with their best intelligence adjust and harmonize the 
two. We do not know what shape this adjustment may 
take in time to come; but we may be very sure that the 
higher nature of man will always claim its own right some- 
how. 

“That mind and soul according well 


May make one music, as before, 
But vaster” — 


is the very meaning and motive of all sound religious think- 
ing. 

The other point is this: that, as science affects to give no 
explanation or account of things, so these must always be 
suggested from another source. To say that we cannot dis- 
cover or conceive the antecedents of the visible universe is 
not to say that there are no such antecedents: it would 
weary us even to recount the postulates that must be as- 
sumed, to make the laws of atavism and natural selection 
intelligible, or the process of them possible. Science accounts 
for nothing: it must involve in its premises all it can possi- 
bly evolve in its results. Mere evolution from below — 
mechanical force working up into vital, mental, spiritual, 
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without forethought or guidance somewhere —is as abhor- 
rent to intellectual theory as it is to the moral sense, which 
postulates moral freedom. Somehow and somewhere—it 
would be truer to say always and everywhere—mind acts 
back on things. The Cosmos itself is blank and unintelligi- 
ble, except for some equivalent to the thought of a Living 
God. 

The time which I have had in mind as a starting-point for 
the comparison which I have attempted to draw may be set 
at thirty-five years ago. That was immediately before the 
distinct opening of the question of the supernatural —as a 
question dividing our own ranks—in Theodore Parker’s 
sermon on “The Transient and Permanent in Christianity.” 
It was a time when our theories of human nature and society 
were probably as complacent and sanguine as they have 
ever been, before or since; when, without the fresh fervor 
that may have marked them a few years earlier, they gave 
yet more distinctly its hwman character to our view of Chris- 
tianity. It was a time when some of us were still in good 
faith trying to reconcile the chronology of Genesis with the 
yet new revelations of the geologists; when the imagina- 
tion had not at all taken in the enormous expansion that 
must be given to our notions of time; years before the neb- 
ula-theory had been even distinctly stated to the popular 
mind ;* a generation before we saw the schemes of evolu- 
tion it would lead to. The younger men among us are born 
to a thoroughly different spiritual heritage from ours. This 
difference I have endeavored to exhibit, as it will at times 
show itself even oppressively to our mind. But I do not at 
all mean to hint that the change is for the worse. On the 
contrary, while there is many and many a thing that we can 
only have left behind with reluctance and pain, yet as one is 
intellectually the “heir of all the ages,” so the later he inherits 
the richer his inheritance. It seems to me that the spirit of 
the time we are coming to see is likely to be braver, manlier, 
honester, in some very important ways, even if less serious 
and tender in some other ways. At least, we have lived 


*In the Vestiges of Creation. 
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through a generation of very wide and instructive experi- 
ence; and the temptation to a certain mental timidity, half- 
heartedness, and compromise, can never again, I should 
think, be as strong as some of us have felt it in the 
past. 

These three, then — the contrasted aspects of theology, of 
humanity, and of material science,—these three make the 
features in the retrospect that I have chiefly wished to bring 
before you. I am tempted to discuss some of them a little 
further; but there is not time, and it would interfere with 
my design of presenting if possible a mere statement of the 
things themselves. In particular, there is a temptation to 
try my hand at some ideal theory of reconciliation and men- 
tal harmony among these elements of our experience. But 
history makes very light of all such ideal theories. We are 
not responsible for the beginning of things, or for the end of 
things; though by a sort of generous illusion we are apt to 
feel so. The only intellectual scheme that history respects 
is that which grows by its own slow, irresistible process from 
the contributions of the millions of honest, intelligent, think- 
ing men, who do each his best to shape his own thought to 
the demand of his own time. For us, the only answer of 
any value to any of the great questions respecting God, life, 
destiny, is the answer we find — very slowly end late in life 
perhaps — by doing our own best work in our own best way; 
and in keeping mind and heart always open to the whisper 
of the Spirit of all Truth. And that is, after all, the best 
contribution we can make to the larger result, perhaps the 
only one. 

So I close. But, before I have quite done, I wish to re- 
call very briefly the memory of two marked men with whom 
I was thrown into rather close relation quite early in the 
period I have retraced; whose paths crossed not far from 
then; who both took a very conspicuous part in the move- 
ment we are looking back on; who did their task with equal 
honesty and daring, with temper not very unlike, but with a 
difference in aim and result that went on widening to the 
end. 
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Theodore Parker’s intellectual self-assertion — remarkable 
in one who knew so well the history af human opinion — 
might be plausibly associated with the much solitary reading 
of his youth, without the chance of conflict and comparison 
which college gives; just as his great wealth of sympathy 
made one who was honored by it feel sometimes as if he 
drew on the unclaimed stores of it hoarded in the heart of a 
childless man. Never did a strong nature show a deeper — 
craving for personal affection and the exercise of that power 
to guide which flows with it; never did a strong and pas- 
sionate conviction hold itself more patiently in abeyance in 
intercourse with a younger mind, lest it should even hint an 
opinion that might check its own free working. If not of 
the first order of speculative ability, few could be better 
stored than he with the positive results of speculation; yet 
of all men in that field I should think that none could have 
held his religious opinions more absolutely as postulates 
admitting no debate, and wholly outside of any process of 
argument that may have led to them. These opinions were 
implied throughout in the polemics that so swept him aside 
from the studious, constructive work he had marked out, and 
with great human passion made him so genuine an icono- 
clast. Yet there was noticeable, in his later life, a desire to 
understand, and a leaning of sympathy towards, some materi- 
alistic forms of thought widely alien from his own; either 
because other men’s bigotry offended him, or that he would 
free his soul from the last trace of theological prejudice. It 
was a temporary work, just then greatly needed, that his 
generous and large nature took upon itself; and his name, it 
may be, is best recalled as that of a great personal force in 
the best life of our time, rather than as the intellectual leader 
and guide he doubtless hoped to be. His temperament did 
not admit of justice towards those who honestly differed (as 
good men did) in theological opinion or public policy. With 
the most generous human feeling, he could not pardon the 
seeming want of it in other men; yet he could bear patiently 
the argument or the rebuke that tried to convince him he 
was in the wrong. For high courage, I hardly know where 
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we should find his match among men of intellect. It was a - 
moment in history to see him face, with taunt and defiance, 
an angry crowd in Faneuil Hall, where the Boston regiment 
mustered on its way to the war in Mexico. And when he 
went to rest, sixteen years ago, we missed the clearest and 
boldest voice of all that read to unwilling ears the stern les- 
son of the time. 

The hard, restless, implacably honest, and domineering 
temper of Mr. Brownson had just been greatly softened, at 
the time I first knew him, by a sudden flow of religious feel- 
ing in channels that he had thought dried up. A mere 
accident, as it were, had turned him from a very positive 
disciple of the French Eclectics to an equally positive and 
unsparing critic of them in the name of a new teacher, whose 
phrases he presently took for the key to a new rendering of 
the Christian revelation,—a reading of it which, with a 
certain pious and grateful fervor, he. detailed in a letter to 
Dr. Channing on the “ Mediatorial Life of Jesus.” Begin- 
ning his expositions with a sweetness and pathos very 
marked in so rugged a champion, it was then he uttered the 
finest sentence of all he ever wrote, in which he spoke of 
“that glorious inconsistency which does honor to human 
nature, and makes men so much better than their cyeeds.” 
But it was not long before “the old man” in him had its 
way in vigorous attacks on England and Protestantism. 
With a curiously slender stock of erudition, he showed an 
equally extraordinary arrogance and fertility in abstract 
argument: for example, having toiled with much ado (as lie 
told me) through some fourteen pages of Kant’s Introduc- - 
tion — having got the idea of it to his own satisfaction,— he 
proeeeded to write more than fifty pages of what I am told 
by those more competent to judge than I is really.instructive 
exposition. On the 20th of October, 1845, as he told me, he 
“became a Christian,” that is, a Catholic convert by profes- 
sion, with all which that name might imply; so that when I 
asked him, “‘ But suppose the process that made you a Cath- 
olic had been stopped short at a particular point; suppose, 
for instance, that you had died on the 19th of October,” “JZ 
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¢ should have gone to hell,” he replied, instantly and grimly,— a 
reply which left neither room for argument, nor, to tell the 
truth, for interest in any further argument he might have to 
offer, as soon as one distinctly saw just what the brief was 
which he had taken in his new appearance before the court. 
Absolute honesty of conviction, a complete cutting adrift 
from whatever may have been his religious moorings in 
early life, the weariness of a long war with ideas and cus- 
toms embedded in modern society, and a religious need crav- 
ing and passionate as in any zealot of any period, with 
almost as passionate contempt for the opinions of more 
knowing but weaker men,— these make it not very strange 
that a man so strong and arrogant should tire of incessant 
self-conflict, and choose to enlist his splendid fighting quali- 
ties under a flag that at least made him constructively sure 
of something. But the lesson of his life for us was all told 
thirty years ago; and the strong, stormful, tender-hearted 
man passes away, leaving hardly a ripple in our memory to 
remind us what his influence had been. 

I recall these names not idly, but to reénforce the single 
thought with which I close. None of the topics and none of 
the questions I have been dealing with are topics or ques- 
tions qf speculative interest merely. It is HUMAN interests, 
the character, life, and work of men, that come in play and 
are touched by them. And perhaps we see this plainest 
when we remember that there are men who by genius and 
endowment are leaders of other men,— to whom these spirit- 
ual things are of incomparably more moment than all per- 
sonal and terrestrial things; men who. willingly, nay, inevi- 
tably, renounce and cut adrift from everything else, that so 
they may save their souls. Also, that whatever is honorable 
and of good report in the world, and whatever makes the 
world’s life worth living, depends on its having and cherish- 
ing that order of men, to whom circumstance is as nothing, 
and thought is all. 

J. H. ALLEN. 
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THE CHRISTIANITY OF THE EPISTLES TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. 


II. 


In the two letters to the Christians of Corinth which 
remain for us, Paul describes those to whom he is writing 
as “the Church of God,” or, as we may interpret the words, 
“the divine society.” This society comes into the light, in 
these precious writings, in its methods as well as in its mind 
and heart. We see it growing into a definite form, coming 
into a better understanding and use of its providential ordi- 
nances and institutions, exercising itself in its various func- 
tions, gradually separating itself from what was only acci- 
dental and for the time, and building itself up more and 
more to be a habitation of God through the ever-present 
Spirit. Our letters are very rich in materials out of which 
we can reconstruct this ancient church as a constituted and 
instituted body, bound together, and putting forth its ener- 
gies in well-defined channels which have stood the test of 
time, like those artificial water-courses that now, as then, 
fetch the clear, clean, upland lake to the thirsty city. We 
can “go to meeting” in Corinth; we can get a glimpse of a 
christening; we can be present at a love-feast; we can join 
in congregational singing, or listen to a soloist who “ has a 
psalm”; we can hear the preaching; we can wonder with 
the outside multitude, being almost as much in the dark 
about it as they, what was the significance of those strange 
utterances which they called “speaking with tongues”; we 
can have an opportunity to deposit our talent or our mite in 
the contribution-boxes, as they are passed round by Stepha- 
nas and Crispus and Gaius, whilst Paul tells them of the 
poor, afflicted congregation in Jerusalem,— people always so 
near to his heart, though they half suspect him as no true 
Hebrew, and are not quite sure that they are doing right in 
receiving so much help from Gentiles who are taking the 


kingdom of heaven by giolence, and crowding them out of 
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their own inheritance; and, what we would gladly avoid, 
we are compelled to see that even this ancient and apostoli- 
cally-founded church in Corinth had its scandal case, which 
the members of the company were at first disinclined to deal 
with in a thorough way. 

It is interesting to find here and there a name coming 
before us in an incidental manner, as of a well-known per- 
son. We have Sosthenes, “the brother,” and Timothy, “ the 
brother,” and Apollos, fit, as many thought, to be a leader; 
there were Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus, whilst 
Aquila and Prisca, with their Christian households — “ the 
church in their house,”"—send greetings. Titus, too, comes 
to the surface with his decidedly Gentile name, but as a 
Christian teacher to be altogether trusted, partner and 
fellow-laborer of the writer. Then, besides these, there are 
unnamed “brethren,” who “are messengers of the churches, 
the glory of Christ.” 'To Stephanas and his family, as to the 
earliest converts, they are to pay great regard, and there is 
something very tender in the solicitude of Paul lest Timothy 
should be undervalued and put down asa young man, so 
human was the relation between the teacher and those whom 
he was sent to teach. 

These names stand for a numerous company, and as we 
conclude that they had been gathered together as one mind 
after another was reached and won, we naturally ask, Were 
there any outward symbols by which their eftrance into the 
society was signalled, and their communion with the founder 
of the society accompanied? And the answer to our ques- 
tion lies upon the very surface of the letters. They had all 
been baptized into the name of Christ, and they all 
observed the Lord’s Supper. Baptism plainly was full of 
meaning to their spiritual apprehension, and involved a 
recognition of the spiritual kingship of Him whose name 
had been pronounced over them. They were set apart 
thereby as His followers, and by most of them, at least, the 
act must have been accepted as their own, for they could not 
have been any longer little children. “Into the name of 
Christ” meant the coming of the Messiah of the Jews into a 
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Gentile city, and the winning of a Gentile discipleship, and 
the name was not of Paul, or of Apollos, or of Cephas, or of 
Jesus, but of Christ,— Christ who is a spirit, and who could 
not be divided. It is worth noting that although Paul 
gathered this church, and, it is most likely, designated all 
who should be regarded as proper subjects for baptism, he 
administered the rite himself only in some four or five cases. 
His heart was more in his preaching than in this gracious 
ordinance, and, although many besides those who are named 
must have earnestly wished to receive the ordinance at his 
hand, he preferred to delegate it to others whilst he was 
engaged to prepare the minds and hearts of those who should 
at some future time receive it. Could he have had any of 
that feeling which moves the Romanist to baptize the newly- 
born infant, destined to be, on earth, only the child of a day, 
and, save for the baptism, to die a heathen? Or were these 
“brethren,” priests in the making, going about in Corinth, 
like the Jesuit missionaries among the Indians, and watch- 
ing for an opportunity to regenerate through this rite any 
little ones who had been exposed to die in the streets? 
With any persuasion in his soul like that of baptismal regen- 
eration, would not Paul have made time to baptize, besides 
preaching? Would he have left it so severely to others? 
Moreover, could the sign have been anything more than a 
symbolic confession of discipleship, where the performance of 
it might be misunderstood as a claim on the part of the bap- 
tizer of a spiritual leadership of his own? Such a mystery 
as the Church has held to would have effectually excluded 
any such perversion. That Paul could be a fountain of sac- 
ramental grace no one could have supposed; though they 
might, as too many have done since, put him upon a level 
with his Lord as king of men. He was glad that baptism 
had not given those childish and carnal converts occasion for 
this error, so dishonorable to his Master. 

But by whomsoever administered, or whatsoever it might 
signify, here in Corinth is the very ordinance which, it may 
well be, was observed in the reader’s church last Sunday, at 
the request of some adult, or in answer to the appeal of 
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Christian parents in behalf of their child, born, as they trust, 
into a Christian home, and to be brought up in the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. As to the precise wording of the formula 
of baptism, we have no information, and it does not matter, 
because God in Christ involves already the Fatherhood, the 
Sonship, and the Holy Spirit which our sacred baptismal 
words witness for and invoke. We may fairly conclude that 
every Corinthian Christian had been baptized, for Paul im- 
plies this in his assertion that, with slender exceptions, he 
had baptized none of them; and we may take this as a very 
significant testimony to the new life which was making itself 
felt in the world. 

But this was only the initiatory ordinance. It was the 
introduction, at no great interval, apparently, and certainly 
after no very effectual preparation, to another observance 
which also has kept its place to our day, and still keeps it, 
though with the utmost, if not the most opposite, varieties 
of interpretation. They “eat the Lord’s Supper” at Corinth, 
and had done so ever since Paul brought it to them. He 
had received it from the Lord, as he reminds them in words 
which can hardly be understood to assert anything less than 
a direct and independent communication to the apostle from 
his risen Master. He would scarcely have characterized in 
this way his share in the common Christian tradition derived 
from the other and earlier disciples. It was the night on 
which He was betrayed when the Feast was instituted, and 
it is plain that the celebration had been presented to them 
from the beginning as a sacred rite, associated with the most 
solemn and significant hour of their Master’s life; but it is 
painfully evident how unfit they still were to use it aright, 
and even to refrain from positive and shameful abuse of it. 
Paul speaks of the bread which we break as the communion 
of the body of Christ, and of the cup as a cup of blessing 
and the communion of the blood of Christ, of the table 
as the table of the Lord, of the cup as the cup of the 
Lord, of the feast as a Christian Passover, of Christ Him- 
self as the Passover, and of the unleavened bread of sin- 
cerity and truth,—all words of the most tender and sacred 
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import; but as yet they could have come home to the Cor- 
inthians only in the least part of their precious meaning. 
What progress has the Christian world made in the recogni- 
tion of their deep and wondrous sense since those Grecian 
Christians gathered in their upper room, or whatever may 
have been their place of -assembling, for what we are almost 
compelled to call orgies! Such they became before they 
were ended, and, we may well suppose, must have scandal- 
ized and perplexed any of the heathen who had come to 
inform themselves about the new religion. What could 
they have thought of such scenes as Paul hints at? We can 
only make it tolerable to our minds that any should have 
had knowledge of such a Christianity by recalling the fatal 
tendency of that age and place to turn:the glory of religion 
into the shame of sensuality, imbruting instead of incarnat- 
ing its divine spirit. Their Lord’s Supper soon became a 
riotous feast, an occasion for gluttony and drunkenness, in 
which all religious meanings were lost sight of. As Paul 
describes it, there could scarcely have been so much as a 
formal “grace before meat.” But even this painful scandal 
throws much light upon the observance as it had originally 
been brought to them. It was memorial,— commemorative 
cf the death of One who had died for them, and to be kept 
up until He should return in glory to reign evermore ; the 
Lord’s body was always to be discerned in it, and they were 
to regard any excess in eating and drinking at such a table 
as especially shameful, a desecration of holy things which 
would surely bring judgment upon the offender; it was not 
properly and distinctively an occasion for satisfying hunger 
and thirst, except perhaps in the case of the very poor, 
“those who have nothing”; “have ye not houses to eat and 
to drink in?” And yet the eating and drinking formed a 
very much larger part of the observance than was afterwards 
the case, and were not as now purely symbolic and sacra- 
mental. It was a feast in memory of Christ; but it was a 
feast all the same. May we not say that it was a Christian 
feast just as the feasts in the temples of their Grecian wor- 
ship were idolatrous feasts? It was the abuse of the observ- 
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ance as it was originally maintained which suggested its 
modification, and the strong language of Paul about eating 
and. drinking unworthily and to their damnation refers to 
the disregard of religious associations, and not to any want 
of special spiritual preparation. But for the terrible risk of 
desecration, the feast might have gone on as originally ob- 
served, and as they shared the loaf and the cup, eating and 
drinking with a moderated freedom, they would have kept 
their thoughts fixed upon the Lord as near, and possibly to 
be manifested again as of old. Now can any one think that 
Paul and his friends could have regarded the bread and wine 
which were spread upon such a table, for such a feast, as 
more than representing and recalling the body and blood of 
the Lord? How foreign to such a providing the jealous 
care of later times lest a particle of the consecrated bread or 
a drop of the consecrated wine should be diverted from its 
holy use! Did Paul give to them what in one way or 
another we all of us regard as “elements” or “symbols,” and 
did they change a symbolic observance, with its solemn con- 
secration or setting apurt of only what should be needed, 
into a feast? Plainly it is a later mind which finds the Holy 
Presence in the signs by any transmutation of what under- 
lies the accidents, and although it came very soon, much 
sooner than Protestants are generally willing to admit, it 
was later than this time of the Corinthian feasting. A deep 
religious life saved the observance from utter perversion, and, 
if we may so speak, more than -saved it, converting into a 
mystery what might otherwise in that age and city have 
continued an abomination. The formal distribution of the 
bread and wine removed the perilous opportunity, just as it 
has been proposed in our day that the cup should be filled 
with water rather than with wine, or, better, withheld alto- 
gether, out of regard to the diseased appetites of some who 
come to the table. One thing we note in direct opposition 
to the modern sacramental counsel which bids us communi- 
cate fasting. Paul writes, “If any man hunger, let him eat 
at home,”—that, at all events, “the rest will I set in order 
when I come.” Why may he not then have ordered the 
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observance much as we have it now, making it a feast which 
is no feast, save as we feed upon Christ in our hearts by faith 
with thanksgiving ? 

Outwardly signalled in this way, the company of Chris- 
tians in Corinth sometimes acted together in other capacities 
than that of fellow-worshippers and learners one of another. 
“We, the many,” Paul writes, “are one loaf, one body,” 
borrowing his figure again from the bread upon the Lord’s 
table. They were to be careful as to their admissions into 
that society, and not to hesitate about excluding or suspend- 
ing the unworthy, and when differences arose as to every- 
day matters, they were to settle them, as much as possible, 
among themselves, choosing arbitrators from their own num- 
ber, as men to whom higher standards of justice had been dis- 
closed. In all ways they were to make their fellowship a type 
of a pure social condition, not separating themselves from 
Gentiles or from the immoral in the common intercourse of 
life, but making it very plain that such persons could be, at 
best, only probationary members of their Christian company. 
There is nothing narrow or exclusive in the counsels of Paul 
with regard to their every-day relations. Conversion of one 
or the other to Christianity is not to separate man and wife, 
unless the unbeliever 80 elects; on the contrary, it may be 
the very opportunity which the truth craves to make sure a 
victory. Emancipation from the bondage of sin through the 
grace of Christ is not to make one impatient of outward 
bondage. It is not so much the condition as the man in the 
condition, and “the freeman who is called is Christ’s slave.” 
In such a transitional and perilous time it is better to be 
single, but the society imposes no such condition; on the 
contrary, Paul counsels marriage as the rule, and allows a 
second marriage to the widow if that is her choice, only “in 
the Lord.” and with the understanding that in the opinion 
of the writer, who also thinks that in this he is guided by 
the Spirit of God, she is happier if she remain as she is. 

Thus simply constituted and ordered, they are to be not 
only a chosen but a choice people, mingling in much free- 
dom with the world around them, recognizing the distinc- 
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tion between what is essential and what is indifferent, not 
seeking occasions for protests, and yet abstaining from all 
appearance of evil, and from some things simply because 
they seem wrong to others. They may come together, in the 
interests of their religion, as master and slave, and, undis- 
turbed in these relations, they are still to form a part of 
the world which, by their joint efforts, and by the power of 
their example, they are seeking to redeem and purify. We 
find that they did not dwell by themselves. You may go to 
dine with an unbeliever if you choose, so Paul writes; you 
need not feel bound to ask him whether the meats have been 
brought from the temple in which the spirit of a departed 
hero is worshipped; you may eat what is set before you and 
ask no questions; but if your host volunteers the unwel-. 
come announcement, “ This was offered to an idol,” decline 
the food, lest you should be regarded as’ sanctioning the 
idolatry with which it has been associated. Again he writes, 
a dinner in the heathen temple may be to you, who “ know 
that the idol is nothing,” like any other dinner; but since 
there are those to whom it may be an act of worship, keep 
away from such eating. It was much then as it is now; 
they were a society actual and possible, but still aiming after 
more systematic and vigorous actidn as a society, in a spirit 
of mutual love and consideration for each other. Paul seems 
to say, Make more of your church, magnify your calling as 
Christians, be chosen as well as called! Such were the 
Christian ordinances of that day in Corinth, and such was 
the Christian company. 

It will be interesting next to turn our attention to the 
various offices and gifts in which the Christian spirit was 
manifested and exercised, and by which the disciples were 
built up together, under divine appointment. First of all, 
Paul names “apostles,” what we may style in modern phrase 
“missioners,” those who were sent. The word may even be 
traced back to the Author of their religion, who also was 
“sent into the world.” It reminds us of the report of the 
saying of the Lord, “ As thou didst send me into the world, 
I also send them into the world.” God helps man through 
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men. His Word becomes articulate by the lips of His chil- 
dren upon whose souls the burdens. of truth press, and 
before whose eyes the heavens of Infinite Love are opened. 
What they hear and see they must tell. They give to relig- 
ion a place in human hearts. They are recognized as author- 
ities. They have a message; they bring tidings; they make 
epochs; their word is with power. “God appointed some 
in the church to be apostles”; they are members of the body, 
brothers in the brotherhood; and yet they are leaders, for it 
is not the providential order that the Light should shine in 
all at once upon numberless souls, but rather that the many 
should be reached through the few, who shall be as lights in 
the world, awaking its sleepers into the refreshment of the 
Everlasting Brightness. Of these apostles, the writer of our 
letters claims to be one, though his commission came out of 
due time, and he had been summoned into the service from 
the ranks of the enemy. The next named are the “ proph- 
ets.” And leaving out of the account the great founders 
and organizers who are in “the first place,” Paul magnifies 
beyond all other gifts the capacity of the prophet. We find 
that he has before him, not a foreseer and foreteller, one who 
anticipates the events of human history, but what we should 
call a preacher, one who speaks to men edification, exhorta- 
tion, and comfort, one whose words search all and make 
manifest the secrets of the heart, and lead men to say that 
“God is indeed with you.” Paul would have them all proph- 
ets, so that in their assemblies, which were similar to our 
“conference meetings,” each one of them might be able to 
utter a helpful word. They had not yet set up a class of 
stated preachers; they trusted to the fruits of the Spirit, as 
one and another heart should be touched and warmed. They 
looked to the prophets for the conversion of the unbelieving 
and unlearned; they were to create and keep alive the con- 
viction that the society was a divine society, the temple of 
the Living’ God. Paul cannot too highly commend the 
preaching office. He is solicitous that its duties shall be 
performed in an orderly way, and he testifies to the abun- 


dance with which the Christian heart in that day was run- 
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ning over, by his incidental injunction against speaking 
many of them at once, and too much at length, where so 
many hearts are eager to pour out their fulness. They are all 
to regard themselves as under God, who is “not a God of 
confusion, but of peace,” and we must hold fast this concep- 
tion of the “prophet” as an inspired speaker, whose word, 
nevertheless, may be modified and controlled by the utterance 
of some fellow-prophet who is, equally with himself, the organ 
of divine communications; “spirits of prophets are subject 
to prophets”; and we find already in that early day what 
the Friends call “the sense of the meeting,” the thoughts of 
many hearts peacefully and sweetly and authoritatively ex- 
pressing themselves as one thought. Moreover, the teach- 
ings of the prophets are described as consisting largely of 
what is true only provisionally and for the time, so that 
sooner or later their word will “cease,” through becoming 
obsolete ; for Paul distinctly recognizes this transient ele- 
ment in the dispensation of Christianity, and that, as was so 
strikingly illustrated in his own experience, much which we 
hold very strongly and honestly we may, in the progress of 
our thought and of our world, come to discard. “ We proph- 
esy in part, and when that which is perfect is come, that 
which is in part shall be done away.” Considering how 
Christianity has been bound by those who have assumed to 
interpret it, how childish things have kept their place in 
Christian manhood, this recognition by Paul of the possi- 
bility of better and better statements of old truths is very 
striking. We can see that least of all men would he have 
wished to have had his own writings read as containing 
nothing which would “ cease,” as in every sentence oracular 
for all time, in every respect, literally and formally as well 
as essentially, true. 

In the third place, teachers. And these were they who 
had the gift of knowledge by the same Spirit. There was a 
place in the early Church for those who wished, with the 
writer of these letters, to pray in the understanding, and to 
learn how far the things which are seen illustrate the things 
which are not seen, and to what extent the old opinions are 
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modified or perhaps set aside by the new faith. These teach- 
ers may well have been much occupied with what Paul 
styles “interpretation,” the explaining of the Scriptures of 
the Jewish Church, the mother, if not always the tender 
mother, of the new communion. Christian teachers in mod- 
ern times sometimes think that they are sorely tasked in this 
way, but how light is their work compared with that of one 
who from being a Hebrew of the Hebrews undertook, like 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews for example, 
to find the new in the old, to pass indeed from the most 
formal to the most spiritual of religions. Paul puts this 
office of the teacher in the third place, as subordinate to the 
transcendent mission from God to man, beginning in Jesus 
and perpetuated in the apostles, and to the utterance of the 
preacher’s vision and revelation. Somehow the understand- 
ing, though illumined by Him who is the Light of all that 
lives, reports the truth to us rather by way of reflection as 
from a mirror, “through a glass darkly,” than by direct 
vision. It is not of the first nor yet of the second impor- 
tance to systematize, and draw out into formal propositions, 
and distribute for catechetical purposes, the revelations which 
come fresh from heaven into glad and amazed souls. This 
is a part of the progress of the intellect rather than any step 
in the movement of that immortal being which we share 
with God. It is a commentary upon our religion; sometimes 
only upon the records of our religion, hardly the religion 
itself. Nevertheless, there was and is the teacher’s office. 
We think about other things; why should we not think about 
religion? Questions without number must have opened for 
the “teachers.” They were all sure that God was perfectly 
revealed in Christ, and that Jesus was indeed that promised 
One; but how could they adjust what they knew of Him 
with what the old Sacred Book seemed to have predicted ? 
Even in those corrupt cities there survived traditions of 
ancestral faith and heroism; were they to understand that 
the old religions were all and always false? Very soon, too, 
there must have been attempts to unfold some doctrine of 
the Christ, what we call now Christology, to draw out, one 
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by one, and in an orderly way, the thought which seemed to 
be wrapped up in the faith. Undoubtedly this work was 
steadily going forward, still in happy subordination to the 
messages of apostles and the glowing utterances of the 
preachers. F 

“Then miracles,” “powers,” or mighty works. They come, 
as we see, only fourth in order. They are rather accom- 
paniments, outward expressions and illustrations, of the new 
Life than the Life itself. Superhuman events were within 
their experience in the Providence of God, whose hand 
turns the rivers of water and the hearts of men. What these 
events were the letters do not tell us, as they-would have 
done, doubtless, had they been of the first importance in the 
estimate of the writer, or intended to create more than a tem- 
porary impression. To rule them out, as the fashion of many 
is, and dispose of them as superstition, “ aberglaube,” is a nar- 
rowness. There are more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamt of in such a philosophy as that. A creative age 
will have its record of outward as well as inward wonders. 
We may have our theories that “powers” are impossible 
and therefore incredible; but in our ignorance of the world 
we live in, the theory in this case, as in every other case, 
must be subordinated to the testimony. Moreover, in view 
of this recognition of “miracles” as one of the divine pro- 
visions in the early Church, we may ask, Would this have 
been so had the life of Jesus been as devoid of all such won- 
derful experiences as some modern interpreters of the story 
would have us understand? Would miracles have gained 
the fourth place in the offices of a Church, the Founder of 
which, as they said of John Baptist, wrought no miracles? 
Were the disciples to be above the Master in this thing? 
Paul gives us no light upon “the miracles” beyond this,— 
that all were not workers of them. They were not essential 
expressions of the Christian life, as faith, hope, and love 
were essential. It is implied, at least, that they were 
not among the greater gifts. We mistake altogether the 
proportions of things in the earliest Christian society if we 
talk about the age of wonders and signs and mighty works, 
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an age in which all the sequences of nature were interrupted, 
and the world without as well as the world within turned 
upside down. The miracles were undoubtedly the excep- 
tions. In the discussions and controversies of that-growing 
period, so rich in new formations, those who wrought the 
miracles were not deferred to, so far as appears, beyond the 
rest; they seem, indeed, to be presented in these letters as a 
class of persons quite distinct from the prophets and teachers, 
the subject of some influence of which they could hardly 
give any account. It was when the disciples prophesied 
that the unbelievers and the unlearned in the Gospel, who 
had providentially come into the Christian assembly, were 
struck down and worshipped God, and went away with the 
report, “ God is indeed with them.” 

“Gifts of healing.” They are distinguished from “ mira- 
cles”; but the implication is that they were miraculous, and 
that some of those who were able to minister so successfully 
to minds diseased were also wonderful physicians of the 
body, and wrought wonders upon the human frame. I have 
no doubt that the successes of those so gifted were often as 
great surprises to themselves as to others. For want of 
better language, we speak of the power of mind over matter, 
scarcely knowing what we say, sure only of this, that the 
less is blessed of the greater, and that a word of courage and 
faith has a kind of omnipotence. There is no reason to con- 
clude that the early disciples were infected with the mad- 
ness of a certain modern English sect known as “ the pecul- 
iar people,” whose only method with the sick is that of 
prayer and laying on of hands; there is no reason to con- 
clude that the beloved physician, Luke, ceased to be a 
physician in the common understanding of the word; but 
undoubtedly many a sufferer found new power in the pres- 
ence of some ministering Christian who recognized in his 
mastery of disease a manifestation of the grace which God 
was so abundantly bestowing upon His reviving and renewed 
world. I think that we have an illustration of the soberness 
and good sense of Paul that he did not put this gift any 
higher in the scale. The writer once heard a Roman Catho- 
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lic priest lament the extreme unwillingness of the sick 
whom he was called to visit to send for a physician, so high 
was their estimate of the prayer of faith; and he seemed to 
regret that his praying had so often been answered in the 
recovery of the sufferer. He would have them rely upon 
“‘those laws of the Lord which are perfect.” Perhaps Paul 
regarded these gifts as only temporary and exceptional, and 
having no large place in a spiritual economy, and was 
greatly concerned lest the disciples should rather attract 
about them an excited, wondering crowd than by their spirit- 
ual offices minister edification to those whose hearts God 
should touch. They were not in the world to do the work 
of physicians, but to preach the Gospel, and to illustrate 
the life of the divine kingdom on earth and among men. 
Much that was merely subsidiary to their high offices would 
be associated with it, just as Paul might give good advice to 
the ship-master as to the time of sailing and the management 
of his vessel, just as inward power ever carries with it out- 
ward benediction; but nevertheless the church was not a 
medical college nor a hospital. 

Gifts of “helping and governing.” We see how compre- 
hensive the Christian life was as its very start. The early 
Church did not expect or insist that all should do the same 
thing. Every disciple must indeed contribute in some way 
to the common stock of Christian work, but each according 
to his several ability. The word “helping” is very signifi- 
cant. They were to be one family. The strong were to 
help the weak, and not to please themselves except so far as 
to help others might be pleasing to themselves. There 
would be those who would have no prophecy, no interpre- 
tation, no gift to teach in any way, no power to work 
miracles, no faculty to nurse or cure the sick, but in 
some way they could be of use, like St. Christopher, 
who had no talent for fasting or for praying, but would 
carry burdens and conduct the traveller across the river, 
consecrating rude animal strength to Christian love and 
duty. The office of “helpers” already instituted shows 
how full of organizing power this church had so soon be- 
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come,— one of the surest indications of vigorous life. There 
was a vast deal to be done and a vast deal which they were 
moved to do as Christians. We may find here, moreover, a 
sign of the social status of the early Church. They were 
more likely to learn the lesson of brotherly kindness and 
beneficence because they were gathered from the humbler 
and poorer classes. Poverty shares its mite more cheerfully 
and promptly than abundance its talent. “Governing” must 
have been attended with more serious difficulty, because 
it involved the settling of many trying questions between 
old heathen usages and the new way of life. Were they to 
join in the solemn and glad processions and to frequent 
the temples of the old faith, not indeed as worshippers, but 
in the way of good neighborhood, and as a part of the civic 
life, it being well understood that they had separated them- 
selves, and notorious that for a large part of the community 
these practices had no longer any religious significance, but 
were at worst only a part of the vain show of life? Such 
religion as they had was intimately blended with their daily 
living, for the more our religion is ceremonial—a cultus 
rather than a creed,—the more closely is it intertwined with 
our common routine. The more useless it is to us, the more 
we have of it; it outlasts its day, and we may continue in it 
after all conscience about it is gone. Secular customs are 
often survivals of religious customs. The libation in the 
idol’s temple might seem only a cup of good-fellowship. 
The “governor,” strengthened by Paul, declared it to be 
“the cup of devils,” and they must choose between it and the 
cup of the Lord. 

Again, in Christ there is no longer bond nor free; but did 
the Gospel free the slave? Were master and servant to be 
on an equal footing in the Christian communion? In Christ 
there is neither male nor female; shall the women then who 
have become Christian speak in the churches? Shall they 
sit there with uncovered heads, like the men? Is it no 
longer true that, as the head of Christ is God, the head of the 
woman is the man? We do not know how “the governors” 
dealt with these last questions; but we know how Paul 
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dealt with them,—as some will say according to the clear 
light of nature, as it will seem to others only according to 
the best light of his time; not perhaps quite consistently 
always, for we are told in one place that a woman must 
keep silence in the church, and in another place that she 
may prophesy, only it must be with her head covered. Paul 
takes occasion to allude in this connection to Christian cus- 
tom as something already existing and established: “If any 
one seemeth to be contentious, we have no such custom, 
neither the churches of God”; and no one of these “ churches” 
was more than a quarter century old. 

_ “Divers kinds of tongues.” This closes the list of gifts. 
The letter affords us substantial help, though not all we 
could wish, in our endeavor to learn what this gift was. 
There is no evidence that it was the use of a language native 
to one of the nations or tribes of earth, but unknown to the 
speaker whilst in his normal condition. It is to be carefully 
distinguished from what occurred at the Feast of Pentecost 
as reported in the book of Acts. A symbolic wonder of that 
kind, signalling the proclamation of the Gospel among all 
the races of men, would hardly be repeated in the ordinary 
assemblies of the disciples through a long series of years. 
Moreover, how could such an exercise be spoken of as espe- 
cially edifying to the person who should engage in it? And 
yet it is written, “ He that speaketh in an unknown tongue 
edifieth himself.” I think that we may safely rule out the 
explanation that the tongue was unknown simply because it 
was foreign to all or most of the hearers, but if we were to 
describe it as foreign to all persons everywhere save to the 
speaker himself we should not be far from the fact. We 
say “to the speaker himself,” because, as it seems, he might 
afterwards explain, “unless he interpret, that the church 
may receive edification.” Possibly one might interpret for 
the other; that is, of two or three speakers with tongues, one 
of them might interpret for himself and the rest. “If any 
one speak in a tongue, let it be by two, or at the most by 
three, and in turn; and let one interpret; but if there be no 
interpreter, let him keep silence.” Again, the matter which 
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found such strange utterance might be communicated to the 
mind of the. speaker, “by revelation, by knowledge, by 
prophesying, or by teaching,” so that however incoherent the 
form might seem, the substance would be orderly, and fit, 
upon interpretation, to edify. Moreover, though Paul quotes 
from Isaiah xxviii., 11, to remind them that tongues are for a 
sign to unbelievers, he proceeds to show that they are 
scarcely fitted, as likely to be employed among them, to 
advance that end. It is almost as if he would argue that 
since they are designed to promote this object, if any, and do 
not promote it, it is better not to resort to them at all. 
“Will they not say you are mad?” And how will that 
help to convert them? We can make nothing out of it all 
beyond this, that there were those in the early Church, Paul 
beyond the rest, whose praying and discoursing were in 
what seemed to be the speech of another sphere of being, 
praying and discoursing “in the spirit,” the “ understanding 
being unfruitful or in abeyance,” and that these strange 
utterances were afterwards translated by the speaker, or by 
one of his friends, into one of the tongues of mankind. Our 
readers have undoubtedly read of the celebrated Scotch 
preacher in London, Edward Irving, and his congregation, 
that during a season of great religious exaltation they came 
into a similar experience, though, if our memory serves us, 
without the “interpretation” which might have made it 
edifying, or at least tolerable. Certainly that modern exercise 
could only have been a caricature of utterances upon which 
Paul must have set some value, for he numbers tongues among 
the gifts of God, and expresses his desire that they might all 
speak with them. But why were they given and what pur- 
pose did they answer? We cannot say; and it is a relief to 
note that Paul puts them very low in the scale of Christian 
exercises, treats them as ministering help and comfort to the 
worshipper who engages in them rather than to his compan- 
ions, and, so far as the Church is concerned, would rather 
speak five words with the understanding than ten thousand 
words ina tongue. It is one of those matters about which 


a little curiosity seems pardonable. We are perfectly sure 
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that Paul never could have had anything to do with a hys- 
terical extravagance, save to discountenance and repress it, 
and when he writes, “I thank God I speak in a tongue more 
than ye all,” he cannot be writing of what could only have 
given him anxiety as a kind of temporary insanity. But our 
curiosity gets little satisfaction. It is one of those obscure 
matters which must simply be laid aside as belonging to a 
way of life of which we have no experience, because the con- 
ditions which produced it are no longer active. It will be 
well worth our while, however, when we are ready to won- 
der and complain about our own religious times to put our- 
selves in the place of Paul, struggling with this inarticulate 
abundance of his renewed heart, prizing it and perplexed 
with it, using it as sparingly as may be himself, seeing 
how dangerous it may be to others, and yet not ready to 
discountenance and forbid their outpourings, but all the 
while taking comfort, it may be, in the thought that “ tongues 
shall cease,” and that much as we may complain of the pro- 
visional character of all modes, methods, and instruments, 
this is one of the best things about them. If only, even at 
this late day and after all these years of Christianity, we 
could put ourselves in the place of Paul as he appears in the 
first letter to the Corinthians, not when he is perplexed, but 
when he is in peace, when he sets before us, as in that won- 
derful thirteenth chapter, the things which are his and ours, 
forever the abiding realities of the religious life! How 
firmly he draws the line between all which expresses faith, 
however eloquently, and as with angelic lips, and faith 
itself! How he distinguishes the faith which is of the mind 
from that which is of the heart and life! How clearly he 
recognizes the provisional character of all knowledge, even 
religious knowledge, and insists that only in their essence 
and substance faith and hope abide, whilst love never 
faileth, since God is Love, and without love we are without 
Him, and have no share in His life, and the good which we 
seem to be doing is not really good, because it is not the 
work of love! If we would have a key to the wonderful 
progress of the Gospel, we shall find it more surely than any- 
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where else, save in the teachings of Jesus, in this thirteenth 
chapter. And when the life of our religion shall be meas- 
ured not by tens but by hundreds of centuries, not a single 
line, word, syllable, of the sentences of this chapter will have 
become obsolete. Indeed, what other expression of the life 
in God can be needed when time shall have become eternity, 
and we shall see as we are seen, and know as we are known? 
“Strive to possess love.” 

We have tried to make real to our minds the forces, 
exterior and interior, which were creating the new society in 
Corinth. Perhaps it may be of some service in bringing us 
nearer to ‘hat vanished world to seek out the meeting-place 
of the Christian assembly. We need not wait for a first day 
of the week, though on that day, being associated with the 
resurrection of Jesus and especially consecrated to the re- 
membrance of Him, we shall be sure to find an especial 
gathering; but it can scarcely happen that the disciples are 
not met together at the going down of every sun, when the 
work of the hours of labor is ended, when the task of the 
slave is finished, and the tent-maker can again become the 
apostle. It is not one of the great occasions. It is a time 
when they are without Paul or any of the companions of his 
ministry. They are busied upon their pressing work in 
other places. There is not so much as a letter to be read or 
a message to be delivered from any one of them. Meeting, 
as the disciples must have done, in the abundance of their 
life every day, they must often have been left to themselves, 
and could rely only upon those who had the gifts of “ help- 
ing and governing.” I fear that we shall not find things 
very orderly. It is not a synagogue with its routine. It is 
not a temple with temple worship, and priests, and ritual, 
and altars. There is undoubtedly a presiding officer, some 
elder, graver, wiser person, commended to them, perhaps, by 
an apostle, but there is no order of exercises. As in some 
later Christian meetings it is all form, in these meetings 
there is no form. 

One may hope that in this particular case we shall not 
find when we enter that they are all speaking with tongues, 
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for, like the heathen and unlearned visitor in Paul's sup- 
posed instance, we shall be likely to conclude at once that 
we are in a company of madmen and fanatics, and make 
haste to get away with our lives. It is not so bad to-night. 
We are impressed, at all events, with the thoughtful, earnest, 
impassioned faces of the company; we are thankful that into 
lives that must have been so full of labors and trials, and so 
burdened with evils and sins, there has come so sweet and 
heavenly a light. Perhaps some one has a psalm, it may be 
even a Christian psalm; some one with a poetic gift, who 
has tried to express in song the thoughts and feelings of the 
new life; he may even be celebrating the glory and beauty 
of their King, and the hope of their hearts that He shall: pres- 
ently return to His Church to “receive them unto Himself,” 
and fill out His teachings. Should this come at the begin- 
ning, it will be a sweet opening, and not, as Paul hints it 
sometimes was, an interruption or intrusion; you will say, 
perhaps, that it is but rough poetry, or rude music, and if 
it be something which they have learned to sing together, it 
will be loud and boisterous, as the singing of uncultivated 
people may well be. 

The voices die away and there is silence in the room; but 
only for an instant until they can take breath, for the day 
has not yet come when one and another must be goaded 
into saying something, though it be the merest inanity, “in 
order to save time.” There was a question proposed in yes- 
terday’s meeting with reference to some point of doctrine or 
discipline, and no answer was forthcoming. Have you 
looked it up or thought it out? ask one and another, of 
some disciple who is supposed to have, beyond the rest, the 
gift of knowledge, and to be able to teach. And according 
to his ability, in the absence of Paul, or Silvanus, or Sos- 
thenes, or Apollos, the teacher proceeds to clear up the diffi- 
culty, giving his interpretation, it may be, of some passage 
in one of the old prophets whose words are beginning to be 
familiar to these men of other tongues, translated, indeed, as 
they have long been, into their own tongue, though never, 
it is likely, read, and only of late heard, by Corinthians. It 
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may be hoped that the explanation will be satisfactory. At 
all events, they shall hardly have anything better until Paul 
returns,— “the rest will I set in order when I come.” The 
more enthusiastic become a little impatient whilst “the word 
of knowledge” is uttered. They do not find it so necessary 
as the rest to have their religious thought cleared up. It isa 
simple matter, they are ready to say, so far as it touches the 
heart and life. “If any man lack wisdom, let him ask it of 
God, who giveth to all men liberally and upbraideth not, and 
let him ask in faith.” And as yet there has been no praying, 
unless, indeed, the psalm was a prayer. Hardly then has 
the teacher ceased, indeed the last sentence is unfinished, 
when one of the disciples breaks forth in a tongue, speaking 
to himself and to God, for unless it be here and there an 
interpreter, no soul present understands what is poured 
forth. They gaze perhaps upon his rapt and glowing face ; 
they are moved by his fervid utterance; they are caught up 
with him into other spheres of being; this at the best, but it 
may be that the impulse spreads, and one and another and 
another are swept off by the rising wave of emotion, and for 
the time the word of Paul in our Epistle, that all things 
should be “done decently and in order,” is utterly disre- 
garded. That would probably be the end of the assembly 
for the evening, exhaustion and reaction following upon such 
fervors, but in the midst of the .excitement, the attention of 
the disciples is arrested by the sudden coming among them 
of one whose form and face bear the plain signs of great 
suffering. He is afflicted it may be with an obscure disease, 
working in darkness, and yet seen in effects which are as 
manifest as noonday. He may not be a disciple; but he has 
heard of the disciples, and his friends are of their number. 
He has asked them to conduct or bear him to the assembly, 
where, as he has been told, one often hears very sweet and 
comforting words, especially of a God among men who Him- 
self was a great sufferer, and where, indeed, if rumor may be 
trusted, the sick have sometimes found speedy and effectual 
relief. As he enters, not without much stir, it may be, on 
the part of attendants or bearers, there is a lull for an 
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instant in the multitude of tongues, and the eyes of one who 
has a gift of healing rest upon the sufferer, and the thought 
of love stirs mightily in his breast, and before the rhapso- 
dizers can begin again their outpourings, there comes a word 
of power,—“In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, the 
Healer and the Helper, unto whom all strength is committed, 
and whose spirit is ever near, I say unto thee, Be healed of 
thine infirmity, that God in all things may be glorified, and 
the glorious Gospel of His Son have increased prevalence in 
our world.” And somehow a wonder is wrought, faith in 
the speaker joins with faith in the hearer, and the fountain 
of health is unsealed, and in their deepest springs the life of 
the body and the life of the soul are seen to be one life. It 
proves to be a joyjul meeting. More than one is moved now 
to pray to God, “not only with the spirit, but with the under- 
standing also,” and the time seems to them very near when 
He who is with them “and is their God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes, and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow nor crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain, for the former things are passed away.” The reference 
which Paul makes to gifts of healing justifies us in assuming 
that such scenes as this may well have made a part of the 
experiences of the assembled disciples. Such wonders would 
naturally have been wrought in the presence of many, as 
when the man with the withered hand obeyed the word of 
the Teacher in the Jewish synagogue, and was at once com- 
manded and enabled to clothe himself with the offered 
strength. 

And now the time has come, though the hour be late and 
the meeting likely to be protracted far into the night, for 
what is nearest to the heart and centre of the whole matter. 
We have heard the singers, we have listened to the teachers, 
we have been amazed by the tongues, we have seen the mir- 
acles, we have given thanks with the man who has been 
cured, our eyes have been unsealed to behold the coming 
glory of the Lord; what remains but to listen to the voice 
of the prophet? He has been silent through all the stir and 
confusion of the hour, but his heart burned within him all 
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the while, and sometimes he has been listening, not to any 
of the speakers around, but to One who is a spirit, and by 
whose words the early disciples were so deeply stirred; he 
has had no eye for what was going on about him, but only 
for a holy and sweet face which one and another has 
described to him as the face of that Divine Friend who has 
vanished for the time, but only to return. He can be silent 
no longer. His heart is hot within him. Clear thoughts 
stir in his mind and fashion his lips to speech. It is the 
Word of God which doth not return unto Him void, but 
sinks into the souls of men as the rain penetrates the warm 
ground. Itis no tongue. He addresses the assembly in the 
language to which they were born and which they have been 
taught from their childhood, and as he isa plain man, he 
speaks in the language of the people, for they are in no 
school of philosophers, and the words are the words of life. 
Faith, hope, and charity are strong in the soul of the 
speaker. He has never seen Christ, but he loves Him; he 
is one of those of whom the Lord, speaking to Thomas, testi- 
fied, “ Blessed are they that have not seen and yet have 
believed.” It isa belief in which the spiritual and moral 
nature shares most abundantly, a faith which is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for and the evidence of things not 
seen, a faith which is nourished by its object, just as the 
sense of beauty is quickened and educated by gazing upon 
beautiful things. He thankfully acknowledges the divine 
mercy in Christ, he exhorts his brethren and friends to 
purify themselves even as Jesus was pure, he sympathizes 
with them in the hard struggle to bring a clean thing out of 
an unclean, he reminds them that the things which are 
impossible with man are possible with God, that the time 
during which they must be so sharply tried will be short, 
and that He who is gone from them said, “ Behold I come 
quickly, and my reward is with me, to give unto every man 
according as his work shall be.” The prophesying ends. 
More than by all else that they have seen or heard the 
disciples are moved by it. The unconverted and untaught 
listen with open ears, and with strange yearnings of mind 
and heart towards the speakers. They say, “ Here at least 
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is a reality.” Amazed, perplexed, perhaps, by all that went 
before, they recognize now the tokens of a pure and unde- 
filed religion, and say, “God is here; let us change our 
minds towards Him, let us try to accept this wondrous para- 
ble of life, let us see who this Man is who offers to interpret 
it to us, and make it a story of obedience and brotherly kind- 
ness, of pure living and immortal hope, let us also be of His 
disciples. 

In some ways and through some such instrumentalities as 
we have tried to set forth, the New Life expressed and 
strengthened and propagated itself, until it became the life of 
nations with their people. We see how rich this life was in 
great moral and religious faiths, and how the Divine Spirit 
was renewing the face of the moral universe. “The glory 
which Thou gavest me I have given them.” As shadows they 
may seem to pass before us whilst we strive to people that 
old city again with forms long since vanished, but they were 
veritable sons and daughters of God, who helped and gov- 
erned and prophesied and spake with tongues. It was 
Christianity in the rough, but it was Christianity, the power 
of God and the wisdom of God, though in earthen vessels, 
and we see all the more manifestly that the excellency was 
of Him and not of us, that the beginnings of our religion 
were as the breaking in upon us of light and love from 
another sphere, another mansion of the Father’s house. It 
is an interesting question, “How should we be affected by 
the rising Christianity of these first years, could we be sud- 
denly transferred from our staid church life to that seething 
world of Corinth?” We long sometimes for a love which 
has not grown cold, for a faith to which questioning would 
be impossible, for truths which hold us instead of exacting 
support, and, as it were, countenance, from us. If we could 
have them, should we like the things that go along with 
them, that at all events went along with them in those 
intense days which are pictured for us in these letters? And 
when the revival for which we sometimes long and pray 
comes, shall we have faith to welcome it withal, or shall we 
turn our backs upon it as a fanaticism ? 

Rurus ELLs. 
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ERNST HAECKEL AND HIS THEORY OF DEVEL- 
OPMENT. 


In the introduction to Mr. Darwin’s book on the Descent 
of Man the following passage occurs: “If this work ”— 
referring to the Natuerliche Schoepfungs Geschichte of Ernst 
Haeckel —“ had appeared before my essay had been written, 
I should probably never have completed it. Almost all the 
conclusions at which I have arrived I find confirmed by this 
naturalist, whose knowledge on many points is much fuller 
than mine. Professor Haeckel is the sole author who, since 
the publication of the Origin of Species, has discussed in his 
various works, in a very able manner, the subject of sexual 
selection, and has seen its full importance.” 

Readers and admirers of Mr. Darwin’s book will be glad 
that Professor Haeckel’s work did not appear so early as to 
prevent its publication; but this satisfaction will not forbid 
their recognition of the warm and somewhat extravagant 
tribute which the English naturalist pays to his German 
follower, of whom it has frequently been said in Germany 
that he is more of a Darwinian than Darwin himself. 

Not less hearty, though from a different stand-point, was 
the tribute which the late Professor Agassiz often paid to 
the same name. Agassiz was an earnest opponent of Haeckel. 
He differed with him in his conceptions of the theory of 
¢reation. He was opposed to him, as he was opposed to 
Darwin, in the interpretation of many of his facts. But 
with a true appreciation of genius in all its spheres, espe- 
cially in the realm of science, Agassiz could not withhold 
the warm admiration which Haeckel’s labors excited. Had 
the beloved naturalist been spared to us, it was his intention 
to put in print, in a projected and partly written review of 
Haeckel’s monograph on Die Kalkschwaemme, the commenda- 
tions, as well as the dissent, which the writer heard him 
express while reading this work. He could not accept its 
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conclusions, but he admired the patience, industry, and skill 
with which the facts were gathered and arrayed. 

It seems a little strange that the work which Darwin 
commends so highly in the extract quoted, and which from 
its style is well adapted for popular reading, should have 
waited seven years, and until it had been translated into six 
languages and reached five German editions, before appear- 
ing in English. This is the harder to understand because 
England has been the very battle-ground of the development 
theory, and Haeckel himself received his inspiration from its 
great champion there. The Natural History of Creation, 
however, has been given to the public within the last six 
months; and I understand that the Anthropogenie, which 
appeared in Germany two years ago, is also to be translated. 
These works, which like Professor Agassiz’ last book, The 
Structure of Animal Life, are made up from revised steno- 
graphic reports of his lectures to his students, are the most 
popular presentations of Haeckel’s views, and have had a 
wide sale in Germany. His other and more technical works, 
which are very numerous, have received almost equal atten- 
tion from the scientific public. They have created for him 
many warm friends and many bitter opponents. It is not 
too much to say that the majority of representative scientists 
in Germany are now arrayed on the side of the development 
theory, although it cannot be said, by any means, that they 
are all committed to that form of it which is represented by 
Darwin and Haeckel. 

It seems also surprising that the captaincy of the Dar- 
winian ranks in Germany should have devolved upon so 
young a man, and that he should have received such a wide 
and early recognition. But Haeckel, as was Agassiz, is a 
born naturalist, and few men have had so good a preparation 
for their work. As an illustration of the concentration, 
energy, and persistency by which the Germans accomplish 
so much, his life is full of instruction; and though I cannot 
vouch for all his opinions — which often seem considerably 
in advance of his facts,—I am tempted to give a sketch of 
his career from materials which he kindly placed in my own 
possession. 
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Ernst Haeckel was born on the 16th of February, 1834, at 
Potsdam, where his father held a position under the govern- 
ment. His mother came from a province on the Rhine. 
Soon after the birth of Ernst, the family removed to Merse- 
burg, and here he spent the first eighteen years of his life. 
At the early age of eight years, his inborn love for natural 
history began to manifest itself. There was little in his 
Gymnasium -studies at this time to encourage such a taste, 
but, nevertheless, the little naturalist began assiduously 
to collect plants and to arrange them in a herbarium. He 
did not collect them solely to learn their names, which to 
many teachers and scholars seems the chief end of botanical © 
analysis. He learned to know the plants themselves, and, 
what is more, the relations which they sustained to each 
other. 

The method of study which Agassiz insisted his pupils 
should follow—that of learning to read Nature herself 
before reading books about her—was the principle which 
young Haeckel instinctively followed. He was only twelve 
years old when he began to doubt about the correctness of 
the then existing division of the vegetable world into species. 
He arranged his botanical collection with reference to these 
doubts, putting the so-called “good species” in one herba- 
rium, and what seemed to him “bad” or doubtful species 
in another. Then he began to read Humboldt. He read 
not for the story alone, but caught the great man’s spirit. 
The work of Schleiden on the Life of Plants, which he also 
read with enthusiasm, developed a desire to hear this natu- 
ralist who was then a professor at Jena, but circumstances 
finally determined him to go to Berlin. This was in 1852. 
He was then eighteen years old. At Berlin he attended the 
course of Alexander Braun on botany. In the autumn he 
removed to Wurzburg, where he studied anatomy a year and 
a half under the direction of Koelliker. Returning to Berlin 
in 1854, he assisted the celebrated physiologist, Mueller, in 
the preparation of his work on Comparative Anatomy. In 
the spring of 1855 he went back to Wurzburg, and continued 
his studies in pathological anatomy under the direction of 
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Virchow, whose assistant he became. At the end of eight- 
een months he was once more in Berlin, where, on the 7th 
of March, 1857, he received the title of Doctor of Medicine 
and Surgery. 

Spending a year in Vienna to perfect his medical studies, 
he returned to Berlin, passed the very rigid examination 
prescribed by the State, and began to practice medicine. 
But his heart was not in his profession. He soon gave it up. 
The love for comparative anatomy and zéology which Mueller 
had inspired could not be quenched, and he resolved to 
devote himself entirely to this branch of science. In a voy- 
* age which he had made with Mueller and Koelliker along the 
coast of Italy, he had become tolerably familiar with the 
marine fauna. He returned, in the winter of 1859-60, to 
Italy, and pursued his studies with enthusiasm at Naples 
and Messina. Not only the wonders of the deep, as he 
dredged along the Italian shore, but the treasures of Italian 
art, had a rare fascination for him. He studied them with 
avidity, and with the best results for himself and for his 
work. The reader who takes up one of Haeckel’s works 
cannot but admire the neatness, delicacy, and fidelity of 
the illustrations, all of which are made from his own draw- 
ings. . This shows him to be an accurate and skilful reporter 
of Nature. I imagine that this artistic respect for the truth 
is not the least important part of an artist’s outfit. At all 
events, the artist in science cannot idealize. He must be 
able to see in its proper relations everything that Nature has 
to offer him, and then have the skill to reproduce what he 
sees. These two qualities Haeckel possesses in a remarkable 
degree. “I have never been fortunate enough to find any 
one,” said he, “ who.can make these drawings to suit me. I 
want the reader to see the specimen just as I see it, and just 
as it is.” Prof. Agassiz was very fastidious in the same 
direction. He saw in a moment if the artist had left out the 
smallest detail; if so, the work must be done over again. 
He waxed enthusiastic while showing me the admirable 
plates in Haeckel’s treatise on the Kalkschwaemme. 

After his return from Italy Haeckel was offered a position 
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as privat docent at the University of Jena. Following the 
advice of his esteemed teacher, Gegenbaur, with whom he 
had read in 1853 at Wurzburg, he accepted the position. 
In 1862 he was made Professor Extraordinary, and in 1865, 
Titulary Professor of Zodlogy. Since his appointment as 
professor, in addition to an enormous amount of writing, 
drawing, and laboratory work, he has enriched his collec- 
tions by several fruitful journeys. In 1867 he made a tour 
through Spain; In 1869 through Sweden and Norway; in 
1871 to Italy and the coast of Dalmatia; and in 1873 visited 
Egypt and the Orient, where he made a remarkably rich col- 
lection of polyps. He visited the Mediterranean again in 
1874, and returned with new trophies. 

The whole stream of his thought and education, his tastes 
and aspirations, has thus been turned in the direction of 
natural science. There are no breaks in his life. A fine 
natural endowment has been fitly complemented by the 
richest opportunities. He had Koelliker in anatomy and 
histology, Virchow in pathological anatomy, and Mueller 
and Carl Gegenbaur in comparative anatomy! From Gegen- 
baur, with whom he studied twelve years, he received a 
most powerful impulse. He read all the prominent works of 
English, French, and German authors. He has seen animal 
and plant life under all aspects of clime and condition; and 
as Charles Martin, his French translator, remarks, “ He has 
seen Nature with the eye of an artist and with the intelli- 
gence of a savant.” But Haeckel is not only an observer 
and a recorder; he aims to be a philosopher. He is thor- 
oughly at home in the field of speculation. He recognizes 
the mission of philosophy in science as he likewise contends 
for the recognition of science in philosophy. In fact, some 
of his German admirers say that it is not only his powers 
of observation, but above all his preponderating speculative 
tendency, which has placed him at the head of the new 
school. With equal truth it may be said that it is Haeckel’s 
boldness in speculation which has created for him so many 
opponents. 

In November, 1859, Darwin’s work on the Origin of Species 
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appeared. To Haeckel it was a revelation and a fresh 
incentive to wide and deep investigation. He took up the 
subject in connection with morphology, and pursued it with 
great devotion. He did not hesitate to apply to man the 
theory which Darwin had cautiously presented; and the 
boldness and decision with which he stated conclusions 
which Darwin had not even hinted gave rise to the above- 
mentioned reproof that he is more of a Darwinian than 
Darwin himself. At first, Haeckel stood almost alone, and 
encountered no little opposition. This was stirred up to an 
unusual heat by an address on the “ Development Theory of 
Darwin,” which he delivered at Stettin, on the 19th of 
September, 1863, before the first general assembly of German 
naturalists and physicians. The address provoked a great 
many bitter attacks, “and there were some theologians pres- 
ent,” says Haeckel, “ who seemed anxious to apply the tort- 
ure and the stake to the ‘ape theorizer.’” Haeckel may be 
pardoned for a little complacency in comparing the situa- 
tion now with what it was twelve years ago, since the devel- 
opment theory has now obtained such a strong foothold in 
his own country, and every German naturalist feels com- 
pelled, willingly or unwillingly, to busy himself with it. 
Haeckel has been fortunate in residing at Jena. “Had I 
been stationed at almost any other university when I read 
my Stettin paper, I should have been deposed at once,” said 
he. “In Jena I can speak what I think.” Jena and 
Weimar, the latter the residence of the Duke, have long been 
noted for their freedom of thought. It was so in the time of 
the Reformation; it was so in the days of Goethe and 
Schiller, when the Duke of Weimar gathered around him 
that brilliant galaxy of genius of which the two great poets 
were the central lights. And it is so now. The present 
Duke is not only an earnest patron of the university, but a 
great admirer and supporter of Haeckel, whose lectures he 
frequently attends. The professor told me with much 
amusement that on one occasion after he had been lecturing 
on rudimentary organs, having mentioned that we have mus- 
cles in the ear which are no longer of use, but which some 
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people can move at will and thus remind us of our own 
origin, the Duke of Weimar undertook to see if he could 
move his left ear. The attempt was attended with great 
success; the royal ear moved freely. “That is the first 
time,” said the Duke, “ that I have been by the ears with one 
of my professors.” - 

With some knowledge of what Haeckel had done in the 
realm of science, and of his reputation in Germany, I gladly 
availed myself of an opportunity to pay him a visit at his 
home in Jena. I was rewarded by finding the professor in 
his laboratory, by hearing him in his lecture-room, and then 
seeing him in his home. 

It is not every German professor that has a home. Very ° 
often it smells of the laboratory or the second-hand book- 
store; or perhaps there are no olive-plants around the table, 
and that crowning household treasure that Solomon con- 
sidered “a good thing” is missing. But Haeckel has a home, 
and it is full of sunshine. The host proves to be one of the 
warmest and juiciest of men. There is not a dry bone in his 
body. You have not been in the house long with him and 
his family before you discover that it is perfectly possible for 
a man to believe that his wife and three children have 
descended from a series of preadamite apes, and yet to love 
them as much as if they were angels descended from heaven. 
You find also that though he consistently includes you in 
the same derivation, he is perfectly respectful and courteous, 
and thinks none the less of you on account of your parents. 
He is a cordial and generous, a thoroughly scientific, host. 
You wonder that this tall, blue-eyed man, who is forty-two 
years of age, but looks thirty-five, should have written and 
accomplished so much without being requited by a single 
gray hair. It was a privilege to go through the laboratories, 
with the professor as a conductor, and see the beautiful col- 
lections about which he knew so much and his visitor so 
little,— especially to examine the calcareous sponges which 
have formed a prominent part of his study. The lecture, to 
his large class of students, which followed was exceedingly 
interesting. The subject was Haeckel’s favorite topic of 
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embryology. He held in his fingers a bit of chalk, but used 
no manuscript. He spoke earnestly and fluently, illustrating 
admirably, and charmed the hour into a pastime. 

The afternoon was spent in his library and at the social 
board. I was glad to see the man and husband as well as 
the professor. Our conversation was carried on in German, 
though the professor reads English with ease (as well as 
French and Italian), and he showed himself familiar not only 
with the results of science in England, but also with its 
labors and achievements in America. 

Since he attained his fame, Haeckel has been called to 
several other universities, but has persistently refused to 
- leave Jena. “I love this freedom and this quiet. I can work 
here without distraction, and if a man is going to accomplish 
anything, you know he must concentrate.” How much this 
concentration has enabled him to accomplish may be seen 
from the fact that a simple list of his publications to scien- 
tific literature, with titles unusually succinct, would occupy 
from two to three pages of this Review. Of these works, 
The General Morphology, published in 1866, contains most 
that is peculiarly his own. It was written only for the 
scientist, however. The History of Creation, already noticed, 
is a popularization of a small part of The General Morphology. 
In his monograph on the Kalkschwaemme (calcareous sponges), 
he presents what he considers the analytical or “ exact empir- 
ical proof” of his doctrine, though few will regard this as 
conclusive. 

I shall hardly be able within the limits of this article to 
present a complete statement of Haeckel’s scientific views. 
I may say, however, that his fundamental idea of the devel- 
opment theory is that of “a gradual development of all 
(even the most perfect) organisms out of a single, or out of 
a very few, quite simple and quite imperfect criginal beings 
which came into existence, not by supernatural creation, but 
by spontaneous generation, or archigony, out of inorganic 
matter.” While there is hardly any aspect in the elucidation 
of this theory which has not received his attention, more 
than any other German scientist he has given special 
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prominence to the doctrine of natural selection. He 
holds that all the interesting phenomena of human life, 
that the whole history of nations, must be explainable 
from this cause,—must be “a physico-chemical process 
depending upon the interaction of Adaptation and Inher- 
itance in the struggle for life.” He treats at considerable 
length and with much freshness the principles of Varia- 
bility, Heredity, Accommodation, and the Struggle for 
Existence, which are the prime factors in the selection 
theory. In variability and adaptation, he considers the 
physiological law of nutrition or of the change of matter as 
the principal cause. He takes the word “nutrition” in the 
largest sense, and makes it embrace not only alimentation, 
but the action of air and water, the influence of the sun, of 
temperature, indeed all climatic changes, the influence of 
other organisms, of enemies or parasites upon the animal or 
plant. Of the geographical distribution of living beings he 
makes a special science, under the name of chorology. In 
relation to the paleontological succession, among the steps 
or stages which geologists generally recognize Haeckel has 
intercalated others which he calls inferior or superior stages, 
and in some cases introduces a third stage which is interme- 
diate to these. 

In his classification of living beings, he has made many 
bold changes, some of them fundamental to the whole 
system. He separates the worms from the articulates, and 
refers to them the bryozoans and the twnicates which had 
formerly been referred to the mollusks. He considers the 
tunicates to be the nearest blood-relation of the vertebrates. 
The formation of the echinoderms he explains by agglom- 
erations of worms. He divides the vertebrates themselves 
into nine classes, instead of five, and makes many other 
changes. One of his fundamental innovations in classifica- 
tion is the introduction of a third kingdom, intermediate 
between the animal and vegetable kingdoms, which division 
is represented in the kingdom of Protists. Naturalists have 
long disputed whether they should be assigned to the vegeta 


ble or animal kingdom, and Haeckel for convenience’ sake 
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gives them a kingdom of their own. In the vegetable king- 
dom he also makes changes in classification which he be- 
lieves to be more in conformity with the natural system. 
But above all other things Haeckel has busied himself 
with the study of embryology, and he confesses that he lays 
more stress upon the embryological facts for the proof of the 
development theory than upon all other biological phenom- 
ena. The importance of the embryological argument rests 
upon the fact of the formal identity of the eggs of the young 
embryos of the human species with those of the next related 
mammals. No one, with the aid of the very best microscope, 
is able to distinguish them in their earliest stages. This fact 
was recognized as early as 1828 by Baer, who states that 
having neglected to note the names of some embryos which 
he had put into spirits for preservation, he found himself 
utterly unable to say not only to what class of mammals 
they belonged, but whether they were not birds or lizards. 
The egg in each case, in man as well as in ail other animals, 
is at first a simple cell which, through a process of segmenta- 
tion and agglomeration and localization of function, produces 
the different forms of animal life. When now, argues 
Haeckel, the opponents of evolution find it incomprehensible 
that after millions of ages the most complicated organisms 
should arise from the most simple, we can reply that this 
very miracle is performed every instant under our own eyes 
in a lapse of time infinitely shorter; for the embryological 
development is only a short and quick recapitulation of the 
development of the species. The development of the indi- 
vidual (Ontogenesis) is not easier to explain than that of the 
species (Phylogenesis). Indeed, it may be said that it is 
much more difficult to explain, because it is realized ina 
much shorter time. The causal nixus between Ontogeny 
and Phylogeny forms, according to Haeckel, the fundamental 
law of organic development. He draws from it the conclu- 
sion that all many-celled animals and plants were originally 
derived from single-celled organisms. He claims that the 
differences which really exist between the eggs of differ- 
ent mammals and that of man do not exist in the form, but 
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in the chemical structure. These minute individual differ- 
ences in eggs (which are susceptible to the law of individual 
adaptation) are the primary causes of the differences of all 
individuals. 

For this relation between embryology and paleontology, 
Haeckel finds a partial confirmation in discoveries made 
within the last ten years. For instance, the resemblance 
which the embryos of the vertebrates bear to each other in 
their earlier stages is recognized most strongly in the case 
of the birds and the reptiles. The resemblance here endures 
the longest, so that a very young chicken and an equally 
young turtle are for several days scarcely to be distin- 
guished. From this fact the conclusion was drawn that birds 
and reptiles had descended from a common reptile-like parent, 
and this view was strengthened by the discovery of a fossil 
bird in the Juras, in 1861, which possessed a long, lizard-like 
tail; since then various fossil birds have been found which 
still more resemble reptiles. 

Haeckel follows Kowalewsky in regarding the Amphiorus 
as the simplest form of vertebrate life, and, in spite of its 
want of skull, brain, limbs, or a central heart, considers it to 
be “flesh of our flesh and blood of our blood,” and as 
the only existing vertebrate which is able to give us an 
approximate idea of our eldest Silurian forefathers. He 
accepts also this naturalist’s demonstration of the relation 
between Amphioxus and ascidian (an invertebrate of the 
tunicates or sea-sacks), shows their embryological cousinship 
with man himself, and supposes that both of these forms 
descended from a common invertebrate parent,— some worm 
now extinct. So that David was not altogether unscientific 
when he called himself a worm. 

Going still lower down in the scale of organization, 
Haeckel claims to have made the first observation of the natu- 
ral history of the Moneron at Nice, in 1864, and concludes 
that the Monera stand upon the boundaries of the organic and 
inorganic worlds. Placing man at the top and the monera at 
the bottom of the organic world, he attempts to supply the 
connecting links. He has a passion for drawing genealogical 
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trees. He gives us a pedigree of the mammals, and accounts 
for the whales by supposing their origin from hoofed ani- 
mals (in which he goes beyond Huxley, who supposes 
that only the herbiverous whales are so derived). He takes 
up birds, reptiles, fish, insects, and plants in the same way, 
and furnishes a pedigree as minute as any in the first chap- 
ters of Chronicles. In showing the relation of man to the 
development theory, he has undertaken to construct hypo- 
thetically the whole genealogical tree, from the simplest 
monad down to the Indo-Germanic race. He agrees with 
Huxley, Vogt, Buechner, Rolle, and Darwin in deriving man 
from the ape, though he supposes that the particular species 
from which he descended does not exist to-day, and founds 
this conclusion upon the fact that of the four known species 
of anthropoid apes none is more closely related to man than 
the other three, the orang-outang standing nearest to man 
in regard to the formation of the brain; the chimpanzee, in 
important characteristics in the formation of the skull; the 
gorilla, in the development of the feet and hands; and, lastly, 
the gibbon in the formation of the thorax. 

There are many scientists who cannot speak of Haeckel 
with patience, because of his tendency to advance and 
emphasize theories for which he can furnish no positive 
proof. In the tribute which he pays to Herbert Spencer, he 
warmly affirms the constant reciprocity of empiricism and 
philosophy; but his recognition of this reciprocity will 
hardly justify the unusual liberty he takes with it. One is 
always obliged to distinguish between Haeckel’s facts and 
Haeckel’s conclusions. You cannot always see the connec- 
tion between them; or the copula, if evident, may be only a 
weak probability. Haeckel is never easy with a fact until he 
has vaporized it into a thin mist of speculation, and perhaps 
by this very habit he creates for himself a mental atmosphere 
which is unfavorable for the most candid observation. It is 
not every man in the witness-box who is fit to be placed on 
the jury, for not every one who sees a fact is able to tell 
what weight it should have in the verdict. There are many 
scientists who are fitted to gather and relate facts who are 
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not, fitted to generalize. Haeckel has shown a good deal of 
ability in both directions; but he is never safe. He is too 
enthusiastic to be calmly judicial. His theories very soon 
become a part of him, and he cannot surrender them without 
pain He too often states his fancies not as hypotheses, but 
as positive laws. You miss in him the remarkable candor of 
Darwin, and the breadth and composure of Herbert Spencer. 
When Haeckel cannot defend his theories by argument he 
often defends them by epithet. One who has met him per- 
sonally and been struck with his geniality can hardly under- 
stand how he can wield such a sharp and bitter pen, which 
is seen less in the History of Ureation, however, than in some 
of his untranslated works. The unsparing attacks which 
have been made upon him are the exciting cause. Our 
naturalist has been unfortunately weak enough to reflect 
the spirit of his adversaries, which is sometimes as un- 
charitable and as undignified as that which distinguished 
the verbal quarrels of the old theologians. If other exam- 
ples were wanting, one has only to read the annals of the 
war between Haeckel and his opponents to learn how thor- 
oughly intolerant a scientific discussion can be. Even some 
of Haeckel’s former friends, Baer among them, have been 
estranged by the unusual character of his dssumptions and 
the acridity of his writings. 

Of the final validity of Haeckel’s scientific conclusions, I 
leave the scientist to judge. His theological opinions come 
within the judgment of a wider circle. With reference to 
these, we might do well to remember those excellent words 
of Sydney Smith: “Let no man think that knowledge can 
ever be impious, or that it has any other limit but the 
limits of possibility. Whatever secrets of Nature man can 
discover, he is permitted to discover; whatever cannot be 
entrusted to him is placed beyond his reach. His efforts 
may be fruitless, but they cannot be criminal ; for it is only 
by experience he can find out those boundaries which Provi- 
dence has fixed, and those rewards which it has assigned to 
his labor.” There are no real facts which Haeckel presents us 
of which any liberal theologian need be afraid; but he seems 
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to take pleasure in making them as unpleasant as possible, for 
the common theological palate. At least he is not reverent, 
and never stops to sugar-coat his pills. He takes a grim 
pleasure, in his Anthropogenie, in saying that he thinks 
the Amphioxus (the headless, heartless, limbless vertebrate 
before referred to) is more worthy of admiration and rever- 
ence than the useless rabble of so-called saints to whom our 
highest civilized nations build temples or dedicate proces- 
sions. He has never systematized his theology, but he told 
me he thought of writing a work in which his views on this 
subject should find full expression. The reader who seeks 
his theological views finds them scattered through his books, 
embalmed in a series of sarcasms which have none of the 
sweetness of the Sermon on the Mount, and which are not 
likely to endure so long. 

He calls his theory the “non-miraculous history of creation.” 
The only divine revelation which he recognizes as true is 
written everywhere in Nature. He objects most strenuously 
to faith as opposed to science, saying “faith has its origin in 
the poetic imagination; knowledge originates in the reason- 
ing intelligence of man.” Yet no one takes greater liberty 
in exercising his poetic imagination than Haeckel. His 
books are chapters of visions which, in the absence of evi- 
dence, it requires considerable faith to accept. He rejects 
teleology altogether, and adopts the mechanical view of the 
universe. “The much-talked-of purpose in Nature” he thinks 
has really no more existence than the “ much-talked-of be- 
neficence of the Creator,” which he treats very ironically. 
“The soul of man, just as the soul of animals,” he regards as 
“a purely mechanical activity.” “The will of the animal, as 
well as that of man, is never free,” but is always determined 
by external ‘or internal influences. He, of course, does not 
believe in the immortality of the individual. He dislikes 
the term “materialism” as applied to science, because it 
carries with it the stigma of moral materialism, “which is 
based on the delusion that purely material enjoyment can 
alone give satisfaction to man.” He calls his philosophy, 
therefore, monism, “ which,” he says, “affirms in reality no 
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more than that everything in the world goes on naturally ; 
that every effect has its cause and every cause its effect.” 
“Experience is the original source of ‘all knowledge. All 
so-called a priort knowledge was originally acquired a pos- 
teriort, and only became a priori by inheritance.” The 
monistic idea of God which belongs to the future has already 
been expressed, according to Haeckel, by Giordano Bruno, 
who said, “A spirit exists in all things, and no body is so 
small but contains a part of the divine substance within 
itself, by which it is animated.” In other words, God and 
Nature are one. So also matter and force are inseparable ; 
one is inconceivable without the other. 

Haeckel seems to have been somewhat influenced by the 
philosophy of Schopenhaur. At least, there are indications 
here and there of a spirit of pessimism; yet in viewing the 
elasticity of the great law of adaptation he becomes, for the 
time, warmly optimistic. ‘As to the adaptability of man, it 
is,” he says, “as in all other animals, also unlimited, and, 
since it is manifested in him above all other animals in the 
modification of the brain, there can be absolutely no limit to 
the knowledge which man, in the further progress of mental 
qualification, may not be able to exceed.” Although he 
does not mention moral knowledge, Haeckel would, no doubt, 
be liberal enough to include this in the possibility. 

It might be difficult for the cursory reader who winnows 
Haeckel’s theology —if theology it can be called — from his 
publications, to say to what school he should be assigned. 
But Haeckel has saved us that trouble. In the preface to 
the fourth German edition of his Natural History of Creation 
—which preface has not been translated,—in reply to a 
challenge, he comes forward with his own “ confession,” and 
positively affirms his full agreement in the New Faith of 
Strauss. “I belong,” says he, “to the countless ‘we’ in 
whose name Strauss espoused this cause, and most of his 
book is in accordance with my own convictions.” 

The theologian who knows how often Haeckel confounds 
assertions with facts in his scientific treatises will scarcely 
be expected to accept his theological incoherencies without 
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question. His attempt to argue mind and purpose out of 
the universe can hardly be deemed successful. One cannot 
read Haeckel’s various works, however, without feeling that, 
though he has not established his own view of development, 
he has contributed much to the probability of some doctrine 
of evolution, the elements of which have not been entirely 
elaborated, and which may ultimately give rise to a philoso- 
phy which shall furnish greater help to theology than any 
system that has hitherto proffered its aid. Be this as it may, 
judged from a theological stand-point it does not seem that 
Haeckel, apart from his own theorizing, has, as yet, added 
any real element to our knowledge which makes the differ- 
ence between science and theology any easiex, or any more 
difficult, of reconciliation. 


S. J. BARROWS. 


LAW AND PROVIDENCE. 


The method of the Divine Government is one of the most 
difficult of all questions, but it is one of the most important. 
On its solution depends the answer we give to the great 
questions of religion and philosophy; the problems of pre- 
destination, prayer, miracles, revelation ; the laws of history, 
the origin of species, the creation of the universe. As we 
answer this, so shall we answer those. Does the government 
of the world regard the universal or the particular? Is the 
course of Nature invariable or is it from time to time inter- 
rupted? General or special action, law or love, immutability 
or mercy,— which is the block in this Chinese puzzle that 
we must put in the centre? Which is the thread that 
ties these meshes, the end that if we once get hold of will 
unravel the whole maze? Its entanglement tempts us to 
fling it aside, and tire our fingers no longer with its snarls. 
But when we start to take a step, its loops trip us and catch 
us again. The twisted skein holds us in its meshes. It will 
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not let us go till we either untie its Gordian knot, or else 
cut it with the sword of some assumption. We generally do 
the latter, some in one way, some in another. 

The general methods are two, the method of science, and 
the method of faith. 

Faith takes the grace and special providence of God, and 
flings away law and invariability. 

Science adopts natural and invariable law, and ignores 
Divine love and volition. 

Faith says, God is good, and comes again and again to 
help forward his creation. He comes in and introduces 
new species and new revelations. When evils appear in the 
world, he steps in and rectifies them. He cuts short the 
wicked in their sins. He snatches the virtuous out of the 
hands of their foes. When the increasing population of the 
world lapses into hopeless corruption, God repents that he 
has made man, and sends a deluge to sweep him off the face 
of the earth. From among the idolatrous nations of the 
earth he selects one as a favored race to preserve the knowl- 
edge of the true God. He takes possession of the faculties 
of chosen men to impart to this people his will. He inter- 
rupts the laws of gravitation, disease, birth, and death to 
bring this favored nation safely out of their captivity, and to 
convince the world of the authority of these chosen messen- 
gers. He sends an earthquake to swallow a Sodom; a 
shower to save the parched field of the just man; a hurricane 
to drive a Mayflower into Plymouth Harbor. He blights a 
man’s crops, or crowds his barns, just as he sees is best for 
his spiritual welfare. He cuts him off from the living just 
at the moment that promises best for his salvation. Pray to 
him, and he arrests, till you pass by, the cliff that is about to 
fall upon your head. 

Such is the method of Divine Government which the pop- 
ular faith supposes. 

Science, on the other hand, sees in everything invariable 
law. Given the same antecedent, there must be the same 
consequent. Science looks at physical forces as determining 


everything, and these forces, it holds, are always the same, 
.* 
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and act in the same fixed way. Every seeming anomaly in 
Nature has revealed or will reveal its regular law, and 
become an iron link in the chain of sequence. There is, 
there can be, no chance, no miracle. What we think so 
are merely those things that are so complex that we have 
not yet discovered their regular antecedents and conditions. 
The making of the world and its inhabitants, the origin of 
species, the course of history, the life and thoughts of each 
individual, are but necessary, gradual, unassisted, unguided 
evolutions of the unconscious, primeval forces of Nature, 
according to the same inflexible laws now in operation. The 
interaction of the forces of motion, gravitation, and radiation 
of heat form our earth out of the original nebula. Spontane- 
ous chemical combinations produce its strata, its minerals, and, 
finally, organize living cells. Natural variation combined with 
the struggle for existence transmutes simple nerves into eyes 
and ears, mollusks into mammals, mammals into men. Races 
differentiate; morals and religions exude; phosphorescence 
of the brain produces thought; series of sensations are fused 
into souls; contending motor waves end in lines of discharge 
and produce wills. Famines, tempests, thunder-bolts, epi- 
demics, governments, and faiths, — these all have their natu- 
ral causes, arise and sweep on in their course in obedience to 
general laws, regardless of the individuals whom they may 
benefit or harm, and it is these inflexible general laws of 
Nature that determine all the particular occurrences of the 
world. 

The earthquake that faith thinks a special messenger to 
punish a godless city, the savant will show you broke out 
just there simply because the city happened to be situated 
on the line of cleavage parallel to the sea-current that had 
loaded the adjacent ocean-bed too heavily with submarine 
deposits. The tornado that the believers in special Provi- 
dence regard as a supernatural intervention to sink the fleet 
of the invader, the physicist will show you was no local, 
special phenomenon, but he will point out on his storm- 
map its broad sweep from hemisphere to hemisphere; nay, 
he will go back and show the conjunction of sun and moon, 
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on that day, calculated by him six months before, from which 
that disturbance of the atmospheric equilibrium necessarily 
followed. The events of Nature, on the scientific theory, 
are just what result from its original elements, properties, 
and laws. ‘That primeval arrangement and the present 
demands of the living beings produced by it stand, of 
course, in a certain harmony,—the one fitted for the general 
welfare of the other. For were it not so, these creatures 
would long ago have died out. But there are no interven- 
tions or corrections in this system of Nature to remedy any 
disorders, or prevent its bearing hard upon particular per- 
sons. Special cases must be sacrificed to the interests of the 
whole. Individual suffering is incidental to any general 
plan. The great order of Nature never swerves from its 
path. It has no tenderness for virtue, no pity for youth, no 
respect for usefulness, no regard for the most heart-rending 
prayers. Those that keep out of the way of the great engine 
escape. Those that do not are crushed to powder, the saint 
as ruthlessly as a straw, the genius as much as the good-for- 
nothing. The church burns as readily as a house of evil. 
A pirate vessel sinks no more quickly than a missionary 
ship. 

Such are the two answers given to the question, “ How is 
the world governed?” Which of these methods shall we 
accept as true? Shall we adopt the latter method,— that 
of invariable natural law, the rule of blind, unconscious 
forces ? 

The heart cries out against this with all the energy which 
it possesses. This theory drives God out of the universe 
which he has created; makes the world a cold, cast-iron 
machine set in motion gons ago, and then left unguarded 
to grind on relentlessly. Such a Providence is a gigantic 
icicle. It freezes stiff the hands that would clasp it. The 
heart must have a God of love, an active and present God, 
watching over and caring for man, a Father who does not 
leave his children orphans, a beneficence that is in the small 
as well as in the great. This theory commits the absurdity 
of supposing a Creator who at first spends infinite skill and 
care upon his creation, and then, when he has given his 
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work its start, takes no more thought about it; a Creator 
intensely active at the commencement of time, but through 
all succeeding ages resting, as if exhausted, in a complete 
lethargy. Or else, if God is allowed by this theory to be 
present and active in the world at all, he is a being destitute 
of intelligence and feelings, a mere material mainspring of 
the universe. This theory denies the instinct of prayer. It 
leaves men without any light from God. Finally, it satis- 
fies the mind no more than the heart. No sound philosophy, 
it seems to me, can endorse the conception of law underly- 
ing this scientific apotheosis of Nature’s order. What does it 
make the laws of the world? It exalts them into real 
things active in themselves. They are spoken of as creative 
and governing forces, as the ultimate agencies of the world ; 
indeed, the original realities of the universe. “The unity of 
the universe,” says one of the boldest and most brilliant 
expositors of this view, M. Taine, “the unity of the 
universe did not come from any exterior thing foreign to 
the world, nor from any mysterious thing concealed in the 
world. It came from a general fact similar to others, a 
generative law from whence others are deduced, in the 
same way as from the law of gravitation all the phenomena 
of gravity are deduced.” Intoxicated with this new discoy- 
ery of thought, M. Taine mounts his atheistic Pegasus and 
sings the new epic of creation. “At the supreme summit of 
things, at the inaccessible height of the luminous ether, the 
eternal axiom pronounces itself; and the prolonged echo of 
that creative formula composed, by its inextinguishable 
undulations, the immensity of the universe.... All life is 
one of its expressions, all being one of its forms, and the 
succession of things descends from it according to indestruc- 
tible necessities, bound by the divine rings of the golden 
chain.” 

Surely, it is a marvellous axiom, an extraordinary formula, 
that can effect all this, and if difficulties and inconceivabili- 
ties of thought, such as the opponents of theism insist 
require us to disbelieve in a Creator, are really proper 
grounds for declining to accept any idea at all, certainly 
they may well justify us ‘in refusing to embrace this. 
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“ Words which should be the servants of thought are too 
often its masters.” This, as the Duke of Argyll has well 
pointed out, is the source of the error here. By ambiguity 
of language and subsequent confusion of thought, laws are 
represented as working things, capable of self-activity. But 
laws of themselves have neither life nor movement, power 
nor sanction. Laws of themselves do not repress treason, 
punish perjury, nor protect property. Will a statute put a 
burglar in prison without the aid of constable, attorney, or 
judge? Will merely engraving a sheepskin prevent a com- 
munity from drinking what it desires to drink? Were this 
indeed true, how easy would the work of government be- 
come! 

A law in itself is but a bit of parchment covered with 
certain signs. It cannot execute anything in itself. Its 
power comes simply from the fact’ that, in the first place, it 
is expressive of certain minds and wills,—the law-givers’ 
who enact it; and, secondly, that it is recognized by certain 
other minds and wills,—those who know themselves rightly 
subject to these law-givers. So what are called, by a natural 
metaphor, the laws of Nature, have no energy in themselves. 
Laws do not really make a stone fall, nor a vapor rise. No 
law causes a fire to heat nor a magnet to draw. What we 
call the. law of gravity is but a short, abstract name for the 
universal fact. It sums up the orderly series of phenomena, 
the uniform recurrence of certain events. It is but our own 
expression of a series which we observe, our interpretation 
of a classification which we make according to an inward 
ideal. It implies, like civil law, an understanding power by 
which the law is recognized, and also a motor power of 
which it is the expression. In this motor power lies the 
coercive character commonly attributed to law. It is never 
contained in the law itself, the mere line of facts, but always 
belongs to the causative force behind,—which the order 
of effects implies, and of which that order is simply the 
stated method of action. While we notice only a cus- 
tomary repetition of certain antecedents and consequents, we 
cannot feel sure that this is more than an accidental coinci- 
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dence. It is only when we can trace the shadow of some 
permanent force as the bond of the succession that we can 
feel confident that we have found something absolutely con- 
stant in its order. “The scientific mind,” as Tyndall says, 
“can find no repose in the mere registration of sequence in 
Nature. The further question intrudes itself with resistless 
might, Whence comes the sequence? What is it that binds 
the consequent with its antecedent in Nature? The truly 
scientific intellect can never attain rest until it reaches the 
forces by which the observed succession is produced. It 
was thus with Torricelli. It was thus with Newton. It is 
thus preéminently with the real scientific man of to-day. ... 
Not until this relation between the forces and phenomena 
has been established is the law of reason rendered concentric 
with the the law of Nature, and not until this is effected 
does the mind of the scientific philosopher rest in peace.” 

Law is not, then, anything in itself, only the method of action 
of a force. Nor is force to be considered as insensate and im- 
personal, an activity independent of mind. The intelligent, 
orderly, progressive motions of force which Nature exhibits, 
reason must conceive as guided and impelled by an ever- 
present mind. Accidental combinations and variations will 
revert to their original condition unless there 4 is intelligence 
to preserve and guide them. 

Shall we accept, then, the first theory,—that of Divine 
intervention at special times for special objects? This theory 
is open to equal objections. It is opposed to the instinctive 
belief of mankind in the uniformity of Nature. It is opposed 
to the fact that wherever we can attain a thorough knowl- 
edge of any supposed supernatural event we can trace it 
back to the action of some natural cause, and find it 
occurring in strict accordance with natural law. Like the 
previous theory, this, too, regards the world as an engine of 
brute force rolling on alone, while its Author sits quietly 
aloof in an infinite remoteness. Only, on this theory, God 
now and then leans down from his repose above to wind up 
the machinery afresh, to replace a broken pinion, or to fling 
loose a caught band. God, on this theory, seems to have 
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done his work so imperfectly at first that he must needs be 
every once in a while putting in his hand to shove the 
machinery along, and keep it from getting out of gear and 
bolting the straw and throwing away the wheat. This theory 
suggests a God who could not foresee the results of his own 
laws, but has to interfere afterwards in their action to meet 
an unanticipated emergency. This theory gives us a God 
who becomes sorry for what he has done, changes his mind, 
is capricious, inequitable, unstable in his methods of action, 
altering, in accordance with the petitions of selfish and short- 
sighted mortals, the laws which in his utmost wisdom he had 
devised. God is exhibited, in this representation of him, as 
one who now becomes angry and punishes, now is appeased 
by the sinner’s repentance, and remits the deserved penalty ; 
a Deity who visits and succors special ones, leaving others 
unhelped, enlightens favored nations, leaving others in dark- 
ness, who is now near, now remote, now exorable, now inex- 
orable. On this theory, God acts directly, indeed, in those 
phenomena of Nature that are mysterious and striking, but 
in the ordinary, general course of events, in the usual order 
of Nature, he has no hand. Man is, indeed, left free in gen- 
eral, but when an exigency occurs, his free-will is entirely 
taken away. If it is God’s will that he should live, he 
cannot shoot himself; he will not perish, though he stay in 
the midst of a burning house. Man’s consciousness that he 
has at all times the power of taking away life is, by this 
view of Providence, declared fallacious; the instinct that 
always bids him preserve his life, and that always moves him 
to employ natural means as indispensable for so doing, is 
declared fallacious. 

On this theory, again, man’s inward nature, and the spirit- 
ual government of God through the soul, is regarded as 
inefficient to punish or reward him, or adapt him to his cir- 
cumstances, and the laws of the external world must be 
turned aside from their own course and objects to remedy 
these defects. As in former times credulity connected the 
flight of birds and the pecking of chickens with the success 
of a battle, the position of the stars with a man’s career, the 
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rolling of thunder with the stability of a State, so does a like 
mistaken view of Providence now combine things that are no 
more connected by any natural tie. A pestilence is attrib- 
uted to neglect of worship, plentiful harvests to piety, and 
evidence for spiritual truths is found in marvels of Nature. 
It is superstition and not religion that degrades the high 
dignity and majestic march of Providence, in its wise, com- 
prehensive, and beneficent operations for the physical care of 
the whole world, into such a petty and capricious conspiracy 
of the elements to favor or avenge some special case in 
another sphere of action. It proceeds on the gross idea that 
external rewards on this earth are the compensations which 
virtue must have in order to vindicate Providence. 

This theory, then, no more suffices than the other. It 
involves unworthy conceptions of God. It satisfies neither 

«the heart nor the mind. Both methods of cutting the 
tangled skein are alike unsatisfactory. No one ever cuts a 
knot without finding that he has exscinded something that 
it was essential to retain. It is better patiently and labori- 
ously to untie it, as far as you can, though all its snarls 
may not be disengaged. This let us now try to do. 

Look at the sphinx from behind and it seems a lion. 
Look at it in front and it seems a woman. It is neither and 
it is both. That which we have been puzzling over is just 
such a sphinx. To make out the truth about it, we must 
take the elements of ‘both opposing theories, put them 
together, and fuse them into a new product. We must com- 
bine Providence and permanence, invariability and volition, 
free-will and foreordination, general and special action. 

The key is to be found in larger and profounder views of 
Nature and of God. Both the deeper science and the deeper 
theology, in my opinion, require such a combination of the 
opposing elements of both theories. They each lead, when 
thoroughly examined, to a point of view where we see that 
all these seemingly incongru. 1s factors can be united in one 
harmonious system. 

A Divine Will as the causative power of the world’s phe- 
nomena is the fundamental demand of theology. But when 
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the nature of such a Divine Will is thoroughly considered, it 
is seen that any high idea of God requires the events of 
Nature to be orderly, and excludes all arbitrariness as much as 
science itself. The world, to the understanding theologian, 
must not only have had an intelligent cause as its origin, but 
this Intelligence must have been perfect, this Power infinite. 
By the clear thinker, God is neither to be likenedeto a blind 
force, he is neither to be deanthropized and imbruted, nor 
on the other hand is he to he likened to an imperfect, short- 
sighted, partial man. God must, indeed, be held as similar 
to a human spirit, but not because he is human-like, but 
because man is faintly God-like ; because with all its defects 
a human spirit is the highest being the analogy of whose 
nature can throw light upon God’s character. But we must 
not attribute to God the limitations and infirmities that are 
in man. We must take the highest ideals, the noblest aspira- 
tions, the most exquisite skill, the most consummate wisdom 
and goodness which we can cull from the flower of all 
nations, we must expand this with the fire of imagination, 
and purify it in the dlembic of thought, and then say, “ This 
but faintly shadows God’s perfection. He is Omnipotent, 
Omnipresent, All-Wise, All-Just, All-Loving.” 

What kind of action is alone consistent with the character 
of such a Being? It has somehow been thought that will, 
even the Divine Will, is necessarily changeful and capricious. 
Hence, whenever and wherever order has been traced, there 
it has been considered that God could not be acting. This 
comes from not recognizing the infiniteness and perfection of 
the Divine. Will in man is variable, not from the nature of 
will, but from the nature of man. It is due to the imperfec- 
tion common to all human powers. Not being able to fore- 
see the end from the beginning, man can form no invariable 
plan of action, but must modify his action to circumstances, 
delaying his decision until the moment of action. Not being 
able to make his work perfect the first time, he must resort 
to a method of trial and error. He must learn by mistakes, 
and by change upon change approximate to a complete 


achievement. In proportion as he grows in wisdom, he is 
10 
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less and less led to change his method of action; he forms, 
more and more, plans large enough and considerate enough 
of all possible emergencies, so that they need not afterwards 
to be altered at all, or only slightly. Suppose the knowl- 
edge perfect and the power infinite. Then each operation 
would be done the very first time in the very best way, and 
would never need afterward to be corrected or improved 
upon. Suppose, next, the nature of the man to be made 
immutable; then the immutableness of his action would also 
follow. Remove, then, even from human will, those finite 
conditions, and it becomes incompatible, not with invariable- 
ness of action, but with variableness. In the infinite and 
perfect God how much more so! To attribute variableness 
or shadow of turning to such a Deity is derogatory. To 
suppose that with him thgre can be any kind of emergency 
unforeseen is absurd. The plans of such a Creator will be 
perfect from creation’s dawn. They will never need mend- 
ing. There will be no unintended, incidental results, no 
partialities nor favorites. His provisions will care alike for 
the special and for the common, for the small and for the 
great. Such a Creator can arrange the course of his law so 
that it will provide for particular individuals, at the same 
time that it is securing general interests. He can calcu- 
late the perturbations of free-will. His arms can clasp 
around all the mutations of mind and move it where he 
will. 

In the laws of a God of infinite wisdom and power, there 
is no need, then, no place, for interruptions of the established 
order. The great miracle of Providence, as Isaac Taylor 
has well said, is that no miracle is required to accomplish 
its purposes. God’s ways are perfect, the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever. 

We must put, therefore, at the foundation of a true scheme 
of Providence, by the demand of theology as well as of 
science, the conception that law, absolutely invariable law, 
reigns throughout the universe. Not a lightning-flash - dar- 
tles its capricious course through the sky except in accord- 
ance with unchangeable, natural causes. There is no slip, 
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no flaw, in the interlinked order. No interruption of law is 
credible. There may be phenomena in regard to which we 
do not yet know what law or laws they obey. There may 
be laws which we have not yet discovered, as the laws of 
magnetism, electricity, steam, were unknown three hundred 
years ago. These undiscovered laws and forces may over- 
bear at times the laws which we do know: The formulas of 
our laws may be of greater complexity than we think,.so 
that there may be what seem variations from the law, which 
yet are in strict accordance with it. As examples of such 
cases may be cited the laws by which our sun’s heat is main- 
tained, by which the tails of comets are thrown out in oppo- 
sition to the force of gravitation, by which the luminiferous 
ether, though dense as steel, avoids impeding the motion of 
bodies moving through it; also the phenomena of somnambu- 
lism, spiritualism, and the mysteries of those events, so far 
as they are real, which we call miracles. These, like many 
other phenomena, are yet unreduced to law; but if they are 
to be eredited as actual phenomena, the mind must suppose 
that they have, however, their natural laws and causes, 
which may some day be discovered. No event that really 
happens can be a violation of law, an interruption, é. e¢., of the 
original order and plans of the universe. 

The forces of Nature must be recognized as going on with- 
out interruption. If the air is overloaded with moisture, the 
rain descends, though it ruins the poor man’s crop and washes 
away the widow’s cottage. Ifa spark be dropped into a keg 
of gunpowder, it explodes as promptly whether it shatters a 
troublesome rock or kills a hundred innocent and virtuous 
men. But this is not because such results are not foreseen, 
nor cared for, nor can be rectified. They are foreseen, every 
smallest effect, and they are seen to be good. Such invaria- 
bility of law is the indispensable means for the training and 
education of every sentient being. Were it not for this, we 
could learn nothing from experience; the past would throw 
no light upon the future ; we could make no promises, rely 
on nothing, never be certain of accomplishing anything 
by our efforts, know not what would be good and what 
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evil, whether, even, the food we put in our mouth would 
nourish us or poison us. We should lie down in ignorance 
and absolute passivity in the hands of fitful fortune. It 
may seem hard when a carelessly overturned lamp burns 
down a city. But it is just this absolute unchangeability of 
the laws of the element that enables us to use it with cer- 
tainty to warm our houses and to drive our engines, and 
that generally enables us to protect ourselves perfectly 
against harm from it. It seems unjust that the pestilence 
should involve ina common doom the intelligent and the 
cleanly as well as the ignorant and the filthy. But only 
this will teach those possessed of greater advantages that 
they must lend their means and their knowledge to help 
their less favored brethren. If we take these incidental evils 
in their widest relations, we can ourselves see them to be 
good. 

Next observe that in the directions where they may bear 
hard, these invariable laws are balanced, and any bad effect 
neutralized by self-acting adjustments. As man fits his 
clocks with self-regulating pendulums, where the expansion 
of one metal corrects the contraction of another, so the 
Divine Mechanician with infinitely more perfect skill cor- 
rects the action of one invariable law by another equally 
invariable. To give but one or two instances out of thou- 
sands: should the earth’s rotation from any cause be in- 
creased, the waves of the Polar Sea would rush off to the 
equator, and put a brake on the too impetuous planet. 
Should its motion on its axis be from any cause diminished, 
the equatorial ocean-bed would be drained off to the poles, 
and spur up the flanks of the lagging globe with their 
greater circumferential velocity. Do the billows beat harder 
on the crustaceans that denizen the sea side of the break- 
water? It quickens the secretions that make their shells, 
and proportionately strengthens their armor to endure it. 
Does the lowered sun of winter bring greater cold to animal 
life? It facilitates at the same time the absorption of oxygen 
in the lungs, makes the fur there hotter, and the coverings of 
fur or wool thicker and warmer. 
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And in the inward world, still more than in the outward, 
are these wonderful compensations to be noticed. The 
elastic air fits no more exquisitely into every nook and 
corner of the earth’s surface, giving room for each projecting 
object, contracting to suit every pressure, expanding to fill 
every space, leaving nowhere the smallest vacuum, than 
will man’s inward nature fit into all the deviations and irreg- 
ularities of his external circumstances. Come ease or trial, 
success or failure, health or sickness, life or death, yet that 
wonderfully adapted human nature, with its spiritual de- 
mands side by side with its material wants, its heavenly goal 
contemporaneous with its earthly aims, can find profit, good, 
contentment in them all. What blocks the way to one 
object is made the needed stepping-stone to something else. 
Does the rain put a veto on a long-looked-for enjoyment? It 
gives instruction in self-denial. Does a conflagration reduce 
you to poverty? It is a precious lesson in endurance and hum- 
bleness. Does painful disease tie you down to a sick bed? It 
gives a golden opportunity for spiritual contemplation and 
growth, which active business or household cares deny. Does 
Death take away the friend on whom we have leaned? It 
sends the Comforter, the priceless One that will never leave 
us, the regenerated self, with a will self-reliant, a heart 
softened and sympathetic, a soul that trusts unwaveringly in 
God, and that lives in communion with him. As the deadly 
nightshade can find in the purest soil the elements of its 
rank poison, as, contrariwise, the coral can draw from un- 
sunned seas the tints of rosy morn, so our hearts, mightiest 
of all transmuters, will draw from all kinds of external for- 
tune exactly that which is meet for them, will change horns 
of plenty into cups of gall, roughest burdens into the pearly 
gates that open into the New Jerusalem. 

Thus while the physical order keeps on unswerving in its 
own way and sphere, seemingly without discrimination, 
God’s providence yet makes perfect provision for all, giving 
to each their due, and only their due. And it is because 
this is done so perfectly by the inward laws that the out- 
ward laws do not have to be turned aside to attend to it. 
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In a similar way is prayer answered, not merely occasion- 
ally, but universally, while physical laws retain all the time 
their invariability. It takes place not in opposition but in ac- 
cordance with fixed laws of cause and effect, laws in its own 
spiritual sphere working outside of and supplementary to 
physical laws. Not a gust may blow gentler, not a wave be 
less devouring, for the prayer of the shipwrecked sailor. Yet 
his prayer is answered. As when the iron is presented to the 
magnet the attractive force is evoked into action and draws 
the two fast together, so when a creature soul turns to the 
Great Soul the waiting power of the Holy Spirit is given 
access to the finite spirit, bringing, in its influx, calmness to 
the mind, steadiness to the will, brushing conscience clear of 
blurring mists, and giving a trust in God’s wisdom and good- 
ness that adopts whatever is received, though it be death it- 
self, as that which is most to be desired. 

So with free-will. Its eccentricities are controlled and 
remedied, not by interventions and temporary annihilation 
of it, but by uniting with it, in our very nature, constant 
restraining and guiding forces. It is the native constitution 
given by God originally that determines each separate life and 
the whole course of history, more even than men’s volitions 
do. No Columbus nor Napoleon has had such an influence 
on the course of history as the meanest sense. It is the 
laws of thought, more than Plato or Aristotle, that have 
determined the succession of philosophical systems. By 
these inwrought guiding forces and balance-wheels it is that 
the great evolution of humanity and the life of each individ- 
ual are kept on their destined tracks. The pendulum may 
vibrate from side to side, but the constant gravitation keeps 
every movement within certain bounds o each side of a 
fixed mean, and balances each oscillation to one extreme by 
a reaction to the other. 

In a similar way does revelation come to man. The dif- 
ferent dispensations are not, I believe, interruptions to 
remedy evils, but stages in the gradual unfolding of man’s 
spiritual nature under the influence of the transcendent, eter- 
nal, divine realities above him and within him. Impartially, 
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regularly, in complete obedience to unchangeable law, as 
the physical sunshine, do the rays of the Sun of Righte- 
ousness come to man, and like the flowers of the field, so 
each soul receives according to its ability, selecting that por- 
tion or element of the spectrum of truth in harmony with 
its needs or its genius, tempering, assimilating, adjusting the 
pure beams to its own special powers of comprehension and 
uses. It is this that explains at once the essential identity, 
the peculiar differences, the successive increase, of each relig- 
ion in purity and spirituality, and the adaptation to the de- 
mands of the age of the truths proclaimed by each religious 
teacher. 

Theology, then, as well as science, affirms the reign of an 
order in the world, which has no variableness nor shadow of 
turning. Law, moving with a changeless love; is the flying 
‘shuttle that weaves the web of worlds. Through every 
motion Providence wins its widening way, and carries all 
nearer and nearer the divine goal. 

Yet is this all of God’s government? Are memorials of 
Divine Law and Love all that is present with us? Is this 
care which provides for the issues of Nature and humanity 
nothing more than the thoughtful contrivance of God, ad- 
justed at the commencement of time, or perhaps merely 
some unintelligent, undesigned effect of the kosmic energies, 
which are what they are because they could not exist other- 
wise ? 

No. Religion, for its higher development and nobler 
growth, demands that God himself, should be recognized as 
working all and filling all. 

The spiritual emotions can no more endure that the power 
governing the universe should be blind and brute than the 
intellect that it should be arbitrary. Only a conscious 
Divine Life can evoke the soul’s love and loyalty, — can be 
recognized by it as something worthy of its worship, above 
and not beneath itself. The idea of the world as a machine 
started and left to itself is inconsistent with any large con- 
ception of God. Man has to construct machines to do his 
work in order to obtain the help of forces outside of his own 
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body — such as the steam or the water of Nature,— or else not 
to be obliged constantly to be present and attending himself 
to the work. But the Omnipotent and Omniscient does not 
need any such’ assistance, nor are there any such forces out- 
side of himself for him to get aid from. Omnipresent, he 
needs no deputies to act for him in his absence. Every- 
where, at all times, he can attend to all as easily as we to a 
single thing. 

Moreover, just as we found theology, when more com- 
pletely understood, demanding the same order as the scien- 
tific instinct, so science itself, when thoroughly compre- 
hended, no more allows the power ruling the universe to be 
regarded as mechanical than religion does. Science, as rep- 
resented by its most candid thinkers, has discarded the idea 
that it could include within its formulas the true power by 
which the order of natural events is determined. While 
reducing the all of things to the terms motion, matter, and 
force, science expressly cautions its students against think- 
ing that these terms truly represent the reality of the uni- 
verse. They are to it only symbols of something unknown, 
—appearances manifested by a mystery not to be encom- 
passed within any such narrow circle. Rigidly subjected to 
conditions of time, space, and determinate rule as is the sys- 
tem of Nature, the motive power of that system is an 
Energy more than physical, ever acting out of an exhaust- 
less life, sending down from this higher fount the streams 
of vitality which play through all the veins of the kosmos. 

Science, no more than religion, can look upon this cease- 
lessly changing, growing Nature as a wheel-work of lifeless 
bits and parts. Science is coming more and more to regard the 
world as “a living whole ” (to use Humboldt’s expression), an 
organism, throbbing everywhere with the vital power, strug- 
gling for its unfolding into breathing, knowing, creature forms. 
And under the keen analysis of modern times, all these 
secondary causes that stood between us and the Infinite One 
are losing themselves in him. Molecule, atom, ether, vortex- 
ring, are only known to us as the seats or centres of force. 
Kepler's laws of the planetary motions, Dalton’s laws of com- 
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bining proportions, Mariotte’s law of the expansion of 
gases — any law of physics you choose, — is but the measure 
or method of the particular force acting. Electricity, mag- 
netism, heat, these are but special modes of the common 
. stream of Energy, according to the special channel it runs 
through. From one form to another the subtle Proteus 
shifts, and comes out at the end with the same sum-total 
of force, potential or actual, with which the start was 
made. 

The universe, when reduced to its ultimate element, is thus 
only a complex manifestation of force. What then is force ? 
It is the testimony of the most eminent philosophers and 
men of science that we know force directly only as con- 
nected with conscious effort; only as a manifestation of 
will. The vast universe at last, then—all its varied phe- 
nomena, all its complicated forms, its changing states—is 
only a manifestation of personal volition, the action of a 
conscious intelligence, and whose else can it be than of him, 
the one only infinite God? As from the sun constantly 


flows forth the ever-renewed photosphere of heat and light, 
making known the hidden body within, so out of the secret 
bosom of the Almighty is the kosmos momently new born, 
the glorious drapery by which the Invisible makes himself 
visible. 


“ Ever fresh the broad creation, 
A divine improvisation, 
From the heart of God proceeds, 
A single will, a million deeds.” 


Having gained, then, this deeper view of the mysteries of 
creation, and looking, with its help, at the great enigmas of 
the world, how wondrously are they transformed! - Matter 
is no longer a wall barring us from God, but is the very 
robe that shows that he is here. The laws of the world, 
likewise, do not prove God’s absence, but his unvarying 
presence, the action of his will in these stated rhythms. 
When we trace up, then, the seamless progress of evolution, 
from the first filmy mistiness of the gathering nebula up to 


the sea and continent-girdled globe, we are but tracing the 
vy 
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process by which the Unseen weaves, thread by thread, “ the 
garment we see him by,” manifests in space the miniature of 
his stature, in time of his eternity, in order of his unchange- 
ableness; throws out in flashing sun some sparkle of his 
glory; in thunder and earthquake shadows forth his power. 
When we follow on the process of gradual development that 
through insensible gradation climbs up from lowest living 
form to man, we but track the steps by which God further 
unfolds his divine attributes, and moulds, feature after feature, 
his mask of clay, revealing in plants a little of his life, in 
seeds somewhat of his creative force, in flowers some vestige 
of his beauty, in bird-song something of the divine music, in 
the higher brutes a dawning manifestation of his sensibility 
and intelligence, nay, even of his faithfulness and paternal 
feeling, and at last in man, incarnating himself most fully, 
displaying his higher attributes, — consciousness, thought, 
free-will, holiness. 

And when we follow down the course of history, when we 
trace the long course of man upward from the savage to the 
seer and the saint, we are but reading a few more leaves of 
the Divine Biography. 

Thus we never need to fear that God forgets us, hears us 
not, or answers not our supplications. For, however neces- 
sarily connected with its natural antecedent, however un- 
changed by the prayer is the event, it is God's direct doing, 
and therefore his own best answer to the petition. However 
naturally and historically the truth may come to us, it is 
God’s own speech and revelation. However inflexible and 
seemingly unheeding the operations of Nature, nevertheless, 
all of them, even the most regular, ordinary, and trifling, 
even the hardest and sternest, are the direct touch of the 
Divine Hand, and that hand, we know, is not merely directed 
by a greater power and by a greater wisdom than any im- 
agination or demand of ours, but by a greater love, whose 
own voice in every hour of affliction we hear through the 
sympathy and compassion and self-sacrifice of our fellow- 
men. 

JAMES T. BrxBy, 
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THE AFFIRMATIONS OF JESUS.* 


Then assembled together the chief priests, and the scribes, and the elders of the 
people, unto the palace of the high priest, who was called Caiaphas, and consulted 
, that they might take Jesus by subtilty and kill him. But they said, Not on the feast 
day, lest there be an uproar among the people. — MATT. xxvi., 3-5. 


These words form the sad and tragic prelude to the grand 
drama of the Passion. The Sanhedrim, the highest author- 
ity recognized by the Jewish people, resolves, cautiously, but 
at any price, and by death, to destroy that Jesus of Nazareth 
whose person and whose words official Judaism can no longer 
tolerate. Such, in short, are the circumstances of the case. 

There are in history moments which carry with them an 
eternal significance, and which owe to what they enfold the 
remarkable prominence in which they henceforward stand 
forth. By this they become more than curious incidents, 
more or less interesting ; they serve as a pedestal, or a main- 
spring, to the general truth which they proclaim. For exam- 
ple, when Luther appears at Worms before the princes, 
bishops, and nobles of the German Empire, it is no doubt 
interesting to watch what takes place in so powerful an as- 
sembly, many of the members of which cherish views hostile 
to him. But how much more intense does this interest be- 
come when it is known that on this work depends the future 
of the world ; that accordingly as he acts will modern Europe 
return to the Middle Ages or stretch forward to new spheres ; 
that Christianity will descend to the level of the ancient 
idolatries, or take its flight as a spiritual power and a liber- 
ator. Historical incident then rises into the sphere of eternal 
truth, it passes beyond time, it marks one of the solemn 
hours of the ascent of humanity in the world, and individual 
great men become blended, as it were, with the great princi- 
ples which make up the life and nobility of the race. 

The same impression will be produced if we carefully ex- 
amine the circumstances brought before us in the text. The 





* Translated from the French of Albert Réville, by Ann Swaine. 
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religious and national conflict to which the appearance of 
Jesus in the midst of Judaism gives rise approaches its 
height. What will be the fate of the noble and courageous 
prophet of Nazareth? Will his refusal to make any attack 
upon existing institutions protect him before the high council, 
against the violent malevolence which the tendencies of his 
teaching had excited? Or rather will that mournful law of 
history, which decrees that the greatest benefactors of man- 
kind shall pay with their lives for the supreme happiness of 
doing good, be verified once more, and even affirmed with 
exceptional energy? Must pure and free religion pay with 
the blood of its founder for permission to spread itself in 
time and space? These are great questions, agitating ques- 
tions, which stand prominently forward in the secret sitting 
of the Sanhedrim, where the great majority are determined 
to destroy Jesus in a way that shall be at once violent and 
prudent; violent, because he is to be put to death; prudent, 
because they wish to proceed in a skilful, politic, quiet man- 
iter, so as to avoid all popular excitement. The members of 
that august assembly did not yet know that one of the famil- 
iar disciples of Jesus had already conceived the project of 
furnishing them with the means of doing hastily, before the 
paschal feast, what they would only have ventured upon 
afterwards. 

Whether Caiaphas was an unprincipled man, and the other 
members of the Sanhedrim so many monsters, is a subject with 
which we are not concerned at present. First, and above all 
things, Caiaphas was a priest; his colleagues were, like him, 
ordinary representatives of Judaism; he and they alike 
believed that they ought to act in conformity with the prin- 
ciples of which they were the representatives. That these 
principles were evil I am far from disputing; but it is pre- 
cisely here that we find our instruction. We are often in 
danger of rendering homage to those very principles which 
appear to us, when acted upon in relation to Christ, so fear- 
ful. What dolsay? They still reign in Christendom, and 
if the more refined manners of our day would render such a 
sanguinary and cruel application of them as was witnessed 
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by Jerusalem eighteen centuries ago more than improbable, 
it is still. not the less true that, even in these times, in most 
of the countries bearing the Christian name, Christ would be 
persecuted in the name of Christ. 

This sad but instructive truth is revealed in its full light 
when we enquire what the Jewish Sanhedrim was, and of 
whom it was composed at the time of Jesus. We know that 
this assembly was for the Jews the supreme source of all 
civil and religious jurisdiction. It is true that in theory the 
authority of the prince was still above it; that is, the author- 
ity of a Maccabee, as in the olden time, or of a Herod, or, as 
in the time of Jesus, of a Roman governor. But, besides that 
no prince would have dared to suppress the Sanhedrim, it 
may even be said to have been, within certain limits, more 
powerful under a Roman governor than under a native prince. 
The governor had his instructions, which he could not ex- 
ceed, and from the moment when tribute was paid to the 
conquering nation, when there was no farther danger of re- 
volt, when material order was respected, those instructions 
enjoined upon him scrupulously to respect customs, religion, 
national laws; consequently, with regard to religion, the 
Sanhedrim enjoyed an almost absolute authority, except in- 
deed in capital cases, in which, for a political reason which it 
is not difficult to understand, the governor reserved to him- 
self the passing of sentence. 

Now, of whom was the Sanhedrim composed ? 

Our text informs us. There were three constituent ele- 
ments in the high assembly: the priests, or sacrificers ; the 
scribes, or theologians; and the elders, or principal citizens. 

The priests occupied the highest position in the sacerdotal 
hierarchy. They possessed the exclusive right of performing 
the most solemn rites, without which Jewish orthodoxy did 
not believe that it was possible to obtain the Divine favor 
and blessing. It ts indeed the essence of the power of the 
priest to declare himself indispensable to union with God, so 
that without him a man can no more be united to God than 
he can live without food or breathe without air. 

The scribes or theologians, men learned in their religion, 
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were represented by the chief rabbis, the doctors and inter- 
preters of the law, and the depositaries of the complicated 
jurisprudence of Judaism. They were governed by a super- 
stitious reverence for tradition, by fear of all independent 
action, by the desire to keep religious teaching as a monopoly, 
by the tendency to condemn as impious everything that dif- 
fered from the teaching of the fathers. 

We do not know so much as to the line taken by the lay 
members of the Sanhedrim, those elders or chief citizens of 
Jerusalem who came in from time to time from among the 
principal families of the Jewish capital, and were neither 
theologians nor priests. But all analogies lead us to think 
that they were of that common type of men who look upon 
religion as little else than a political institution necessary 
to society, which must be maintained, respected, and encour- 
aged, but men who were completely opposed to all that 
would destroy what is established. Therefore, whether they 
are believers or unbelievers, they gladly join with priests and 
scribes in their opposition to any innovators. 

We now see, evidently, why Jesus had become obnoxious, 
even hateful, to the whole Sanhedrim, and to each of the ele- 
ments which it comprised. His doctrine, all the tendencies 
of his teaching, were opposed to its very existence. 

To the priests his doctrine was intolerable, because, in 
fact, he taught the people to dispense with them. If Jesus 
had said to his disciples that, in order to enter into the king- 
dom of God, to be saved, they must submit in all things to 
the sons of Aaron, they must multiply their sacrifices and 
offerings, they must seek for the pardon of their sins only 
through priestly intercession and absolution, then, instead of 
cursing, they would have blessed and glorified him. But this 
was not the case. The disciple of Jesus learned to look up 
to God for himself without any intermediate agent. If he 
understood the Master aright, the true moral and religious 
value of the man henceforth consisted in the dispositions of 
his loving heart; and the heretical, almost heathen, but 
charitable and devout, Samaritan was to be ranked, not only 
above the ordinary Jew, but above the egotistical Levite and 
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priest. Here is a sentiment which the priest, as such, at no 
time and in no place has been able to tolerate. It puts him 
aside, and, along with him, all that he believes necessary to 
the salvation of the soul. Therefore, whoever preaches it, 
and cannot be silenced in any other way, must die, if the 
souls he is trying to destroy are to be saved. 

As regards the scribes, Jesus did not positively deny that 
infallibility of tradition to which they attached so much im- 
portance. “Ye have heard that it was said by them of old 
time,” he had often exclaimed, “but I say unto you” some- 
thing else, something greater and better. And on what did 
he take his stand in thus speaking? On his own conscious- 
ness and on that of his hearers. “Is it not true,” he asked 
them, although he knew before hand what the answer would 
be, “that it is nobler, even if law and custom say the con- 
trary, nobler to love than to hate, to forgive than to take re- 
venge, to give alms in secret, out of love to God, than to be 
praised by men? Is it not true that the son who pays due re- 
gard to his father and mother does the will of God better 
than he who cannot help them because he has bestowed his 
wealth upon the Temple? Is it not true that some things 
are in the law on account of the hardness of men’s hearts? 
Is it not true that the scribes are mistaken in being so scru- 
pulous about washings, purifications, ritual burdens, things 
which have nothing to do with truth, justice, mercy? Why 
speak to me of their learning? It is vain and hollow. Do 
they not, for example, say that the Christ was to be the son 
of David? Yet David himself, in one of the Psalms, calls 
him his Lord.” It is clear that such words must have fallen 
like burning oil upon that proud and bigoted class of men. 
Did any one dare to deny the authority of tradition, and their 
authority? Such a crime demanded death. 

Lastly, we come to the laymen, those elders, those dis- 
tinguished men, whom Jesus does not attack directly; will 
not they be more just, more merciful towards him, than their 
theological and priestly colleagues? No, they are quite will- 
ing to support them and their pretensions. Jesus would ap- 
pear to them a suspicious innovator, at last even a blasphemer 
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and a destroyer. Religion was to him so holy and elevated 
that he would not mix it up with the political and worldly 
passions of the hour. His conception of the Messiah was 
that he was to be a man of peace, a brother among brethren, 
loving above all the young, the simple, the poor, leaving the 
“dead” of the great world to “bury their dead” pomps, 
honors, and possessions. Judaism, according to him, must 
lose its political position in order the better to assume its re- 
ligious position. But such a doctrine was revolutionary, it 
was to separate religion from the State, to overturn the edifice. 
One who thus denied all that they affirmed must die, as much 
in the interest of the national religion of the fathers as in 
that of the sacerdotal religion of the priests and the tradi- 
tional religion of the scribes. 

It is, then, as the systematic opponent of the existing relig- 
ion that Jesus is to be condemned by the Jewish conclave. 
Nothing better shows us what freedom and emancipation 
there are in the principles of the Gospel, when traced back 
to their fountain-head, than this explanation of the real mo- 
tives which thus urged onthe representatives of religious 
bondage to desire the death of one who was endeavoring to 
save the souls of men. Therefore we are justified in claim- 
ing Jesus Christ as one with us when, like him, we refuse to 
have anything to do with those unlawful powers which in 
the name of a pretended sacerdotal or ecclesiastical right, 
would fetter us, stop our honest'speaking, and bring us under 
their arbitrary yoke. No, Jesus has not died in vain. He 
has not suffered that in his name the chains whieh he en- 
deavored to break should be reforged. Let men call us de- 
niers if they will; there is no wrong in denying error, igno- 
rance, slavery. Let those who have this reproach constantly 
on their lips take care lest it be they, and not we, who deny. 
For they deny light, progress, the divinity of the human con- 
science. We believe in all these holy realities; we affirm 
them before doubting and sluggish humanity; and to the 
priests, the scribes, the timorous of our own time, we reply 
by proclaiming them in the name and love of the exalted 
victim whom the priests, the scribes, and the timorous of a 
former time nailed to a cross. 
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It was as a denier of things that were falsely called holy 
that Jesus was compelled to expiate his noble and bold words. © 
But are we to consider him only in this negative point of 
view? We must beware of doing this; for it is a fact that 
negation, as such, does not arrive at anything great, or rather 
at anything at all. Of what avail is it to deny sacerdotalism 
and tradition if we have nothing to put in their places? The 
religious craving which takes possession of humanity is not 
satisfied with the merely empty. In vain will you offer it a 
stone when it asks for bread. There are epochs in the world’s 
history when it seems as if negation would forever be vic- 
torious, triumphing over all that it has attacked, but epochs 
which are followed by a return irrational I grant, but yet 
general and all-powerful, to the altars which it was supposed 
had been thrown down. Too frequently deniers have 
stopped at denying, and no one is benefited by pure nega- 
tion. Humanity always seeks for a roof beneath which it 
may shelter its head, spiritual as well as physical. 

This reproach Jesus does not incur. For his negations, as 
I have shown, were only the consequences, or, so to speak, 
the converses, of his affirmations. It was in affirming that he 
began, continued, and ended. Therefore, from the very first 
the Jewish people showed him a certain sympathy. It was 
necessary that consideration and conflict should reveal the 
consequences of these affirmations, in order that the Jewish 
authorities might discern their real bearing. Let us now see 
what were the affirmations which Jesus drew from his own 
consciousness, and which became the faith of the pure in 
heart. Let us collect our thoughts, for we are drawing aside 
the veil of the sanctuary, and entering the holy of holies. 

In opposition to the priesthood, to the pretended power 
of the priest, who imagines that he holds in his possession 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven, Jesus affirms the direct, 
the immediate, relation existing between each man and God, 
and he reveals Him to us as our Heavenly Father. Yes, we 
are individually and directly in communion with God. It is 
the will.of the Omnipotent Father that no one shall inter- 


vene between our spirits and Himself. In every soul there is 
12 
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a point at which we feel that we can meet the Infinite Being 
“without any intermediate agent. It is there that our best 
thoughts, our noblest ambitions, our good resolutions, and 
our penitent feelings are inspired and brought together. 
Our reason may find a difficulty in comprehending the nature 
of this Infinite One who draws us and speaks to us. Our 
worldliness may often veil his face from us. But still this 
communion with God is carried on, and we feel, at once, how 
sweet and how strong it is. We are all the children of God; 
it is He alone who is our Priest, our Confessor, our Inspirer. 
It is directly to Him that our prayers are addressed. He is 
the Universal Soul who reveals the thoughts of our souls. 
He is the Supreme Intelligence, of which our reason is only 
the faint reflection. He is the Immeasurable Wisdom, before 
which our wisdom is too often only folly. He is the great 
Mystery, the Shadow, the Abyss, the Awful One; but yet, 
as all pure hearts feel and declare, He is our Infinite Father, 
who counts our sighs and tears; the thought of whom sus- 
tains us in our griefs, our anguish, in death itself; who re- 
veals Himself to us in his goodness and immutable love, and 
who. ever invites us to come to Him. This is the first 
affirmation of Jesus: God as the Father of man. And this 
affirmation alone was sufficient to supply the wants of the 
whole world. 

Before the scribe who places his trust in tradition and 
asks not “ What is truth?” but “ What did the fathers hand 
down?” Jesus proclaims and affirms the progressive revela- 
tion of the truth. Undoubtedly this implies at once that no 
time, no man, not even Jesus, possesses the truth in its en- 
tirety. But Jesus believes that the truth is made for man, 
and man for the truth; that in the course of time what man 
possesses of it becomes purified and increased. Hence it 
follows that, unless we indulge in foolish pride, we shall 
neither despise the past nor confine ourselves within it. The 
past has done its work; let us try to do ours. “I am not 
come to destroy the law nor the prophets,” said Jesus, “ but 
to fulfil”; and again, “ Until the coming of John the Bap- 
tist every man prophesieth.” Jesus himself professes to sow 
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rather than to reap, and each of us ought to be contented if he 
possesses as much truth as it is given to his age, to his coun- 
try, to his own intellect, to grasp. Jesus recognizes the com- 
parative good in the past, but he aspires to more and to bet- 
ter; and those who deny that he paid any regard to tradition 
do not perceive that, tyrannical and oppressive as the power 
of tradition was, from his point of view it becomes a source 
of light and the starting-point for fresh progress. Of what 
consequence is our inevitable ignorance if it is but for a mo- 
ment? We have eternity before us in which to go from one 
truth to another, ever to advance in knowledge, ever to ap- 
proach nearer to the mind of God. The Heavenly Father 
will not be wanting either in power or in love for the educa- 
tion of his children. 

Finally, against the calculating, politic, factitious religion 
of those who called themselves the learned, Jesus affirms the 
natural, free, spontaneous religion of the human conscience, 
consequently its independence and its eternal nature. There 
are religions which are constantly trembling for their present 
and their future, which surround themselves with restrictive 
laws, which ask for the support of the powers of this world, 
which make their -appeal to warlike passions, and count 
among their glorious days those in which, in their names, 
millions of men have been laid low. Call these religions 
what you will, but pray do not call them the religion of the 
Crucified One. His religion, his gospel, the spiritual wor- 
ship of the Infinite Father, defies revolutions, the fall, equally 
with the rise, of empires. It is as far removed from them as 
the unsullied snow of the far-off mountain-peak is from the 
turbid torrent of the valley beneath. How pleasant it is to 
breathe the air of those serene heights! How sweet it is 
occasionally to take refuge there, so as to shake off the dust 
of the conflict, and recruit the wasted strength! ‘This pure 
religion does not. take us out of the world; on the contrary, 
it leads us into it in the name and love of our fellow-men. 
It would have us labor without ceasing, that men may 
become better, more enlightened, more moral, happier. 
Jesus affirms the excellence and indestructibility of the 
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religion of the closet, of solitude, of self-introspection, and 
rightly so. It is the only religion which survives all besides, 
which rises victorious above ruin; and when men show him 
the great Temple, and call it the palladium of the truth, the 
indispensable sanctuary of religion, Jesus quietly replies, 
“Let it fall; I will immediately build up another.” Well 
might he speak thus, who possessed within his own heart, 
and therefore could affirm, the religion which was spiritual, 
natural, and eternal. 

Such is the religion which we also would preach in the 
name of the Crucified Master, who was crucified for having 
preached it. It is to the same spirit of light, love, and 
progress that we desire to lead men, to the same perfectly 
sincere, free, natural spirit, to the same Heavenly Father 
whom Jesus worships and whom we worship with him. Let 
us, like him, seek in God our strength, our consolation, our 
hope. He is the great witness for the nobility, courage, 
energy, and confidence which this faith in the Father pro- 
duces. We have not his cross to bear, but we have others. 
Our path is not always smooth; we often faint. Our hearts 
are not invulnerable; they often bleed. Happy shall we be 
if we cherish and keep warm within ourselves the thought 
of God as our Father, and if we succeed in bringing to those 
who suffer the message of eternal consolation. Let not our 
hearts be troubled. The heavenly Father is always the“ 
same. There are many mysteries around us and before us, 
but the faith of Jesus enables us to discern a light full of 
promises. None of those who have been led by it have 
repented of trusting to it. Those among*men who have 
followed it most faithfully, although they may now be so far 
from us that we can scarcely catch the last echo of their 
voices, yet speak with such an accent of steadfast hope, are 
radiant with such a pure joy, that we may well be reassured, 
and resume our pilgrim’s staff, as we say to ourselves that 
the promised land is yonder, high above us, still very far off, 
but yet straight before us. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


THOMAS BAYLEY FOX. 


The recent death of Rev. Thomas Bayley Fox has called up 
happy and grateful remembrances in the hearts of all who were 
associated with him in his early days and active ministry; and 
his services ought not to lack a record as permanent as our pages 
can afford. He was settled in Newburyport in 1831, and retained 
his pastorate there for fourteen years. He then removed to Bos- 
ton, where he gathered a congregation and established a church, 
principally from among the numerous class who are virtually 
excluded from the more costly places of worship. By his enter- 
prise and under his auspices the church-edifice on Indiana Place 
was built, and the society under his charge would probably have 
retained its separate existence, had it not been found expedient to 
unite with the Church of the Disciples, to which it transferred its 
house of worship. 

Mr. Fox was an earnest, eloquent, and efficient preacher. His 
sermons were characterized by a singular purity and simplicity 
of style, accurate and vigorous thought, and a sustained and 
equable fervor of devotional feeling. His elocution possessed 
corresponding traits,—smooth and mellifluous, seldom impas- 
sioned, never dull, always natural, and therefore always winning 
and impressive. As a pastor he was assiduous, sympathetic, and 
faithful; he was foremost among our liberal clergy in the wide 
range and eminent success of his Sunday-school work and his 
labors in behalf of the young; and few men have been so happy 
in securing able and zealous codperation in the various depart- 
ments of Christian work. In Boston he pursued a similar course 
in a larger field of labor; in many of the philanthropic plans of 
the time he was among the pioneers; in all, a skilled and effective 
worker. Had his life closed with his ministry, his name would 
have been transmitted as one of the most conspicuous among the 
clergy of his day; but in the clerical profession, as we have 
observed in numerous instances, withdrawal from the ranks goes 
far toward obliterating from the general memory merits and 
services which in death would have remained unforgotten. 
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We probably have no reason for regret that Mr. Fox, though 
never abandoning his original profession, was for the latter years 
of his life engaged, for the most part, in what ought to be a 
kindred calling,— that of a journalist. He remained still a dili- 
gent, conscientious, faithful worker for the true, the right, and the 
good,—in fine, a preacher of righteousness; and those who recog- 
nized his hand in the daily press recognized the brave, loyal, 
generous spirit, in which, whether by voice or pen, example or 
influence, he always loved to do his Master’s work. 

The same spirit gave unity to his life and character. Few have 
had more, none warmer, friends than he; and while, like all who 
are in advance of their time, he may have had opposers, it is 
impossible that he should ever have had a personal enemy. 

Mr. Fox contributed largely, both in quantity and in quality, to 
the literature of liberal Christianity, especially in books for the 
use of Sunday-schools and juvenile readers,— books which have 
not been superseded by better, but which have fallen out of use 
merely because their author was not master of the arts by which 
alone such works can be kept in the market. Second to none 
among these publications was The Ministry of Jesus Christ, 
Compiled and Arranged from the Four Gospels, for Families 
and Schools, with Notes and Questions (1837), in two volumes. 
This was among the earliest of the English Monotessarons, and 
we have seen no other that has superior merits for commou 
readers. It was prepared with great care, and in accordance with 
the best authorities then extant, and the last forty years have not 
added essentially to the materials for constructing a harmony of 
the Gospels. He had previously published a Sketch of the 
Reformation, which was pirated in England, and republished 
with slight but worthless and unauthorized variations. This 
was followed by The Sunday School Prayer Book (1838); Hints 
for Sunday-School Teachers (1840); Allegories and Christian 
Lessons for Children (1845); and The Acts of the Apostles, 
Arranged for Families and Sunday Schools, with Notes and 
Questions (1846). We are indebted also to Mr. Fox for one of 
the best collections of sacred hymns extant, and, we are glad to 
say, still in use,— The School Hymn-Book, for Normal, High, and 
Grammar Schools (1850). To these labors we must add a vast 
amount of valuable matter contributed to the periodical literature 
of nearly half a century; for Mr. Fox commenced writing for the 
press while still an undergraduate, and dropped his pen only 
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when it fell from his hand in the attack of illness that gave unerr- 
ing presage of the fatal stroke. He was for several years a regu- 
lar correspondent of- the Christian Inquirer ; for three years the 
editor of the Christian Register, for a much longer period an 
assistant-editor and contributor; and for six years the proprietor, 
and for much of the time actually, though not nominally, the editor 
of the Christian Examiner. In his long connection with the 
Transcript, he furnished not only articles of course, on topics of the 
day, but, whenever opportunity offered, he contributed papers on 
subjects of substantial moment and enduring interest, together 
with numerous book-notices and biographical sketches that always 
indicated sound judgment, careful thought, and generous appre- 
ciation. Labors of this class are in general underrated ; but they 
cannot be easily overrated. Honestly and wisely performed, they 
bear a large part in shaping public opinion and in the culture of 
the whole community; and not the least among the titles of the 
friend we now commemorate to gratitude and honor is his use 
of this potent instrument for the noblest ends,—for the service of 
man and the glory of God. 


THINGS AT HOME. 
VOICES FROM THE PRESS. 


The Hartford Courant has been publishing this summer some 
valuable letters on “What our Children Read.” They do not 
appear to be studied, but a spontaneous outpouring of personal 
experiences and perplexities, followed by answers from other 
writers, who take up the correspondence simply and naturally, 
and try to suggest remedies for the evils to which children are 
exposed. Some of the letters seem to be addressed to the mothers 
of boys and girls who complain of the books their children read, 
and yet are powerless to do anything for them, except in a mo- 
ment of displeasure to take a book out of a child’s hand, with- 
out supplying anything better. Ned, for instance, is engaged on 
the Haunted Hen-Roost; A Tale of Vengeance, and Jeanie, who 
was supposed to be in bed at nine o’clock, is found at eleven 
o’clock, in her dressing-gown, reading Angelic Demons; or, 
Houris and Hades. The writer names over the delightful books 
which they would be sure to like if they only would read them, 
That is the very thing,— to get them to read them. The personal 
magnetism and sympathy of the mother is needed. Another cor- 
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respondent has hit it, in a little picture of family life charmingly 
drawn. We quote a portion of it here, where the writer is speak- 
ing of certain boys who eyidently had a real existence, and are 
now grown to men who will serve the world :— 


There is no doubt that all my three sophomores, who are men of culture 
now, Tom and Dan, exceptionally well-read men, could easily have drifted 
into a most wretched style of literary indulgence if they had not been 
kept up to the mark. Does Jeanie and Ned’s mother ever dream of read- 
ing aloud to them? Do they ever hear any talk about books at the 
family table or elsewhere? Could these young people themselves read 
aloud the precious fictions they are perusing with anything like “due 
emphasis and discretion”? Has it ever occurred to the “ Dear Madame” 
of your remonstrance that she has anything to do in the matter beyond 
interfering now and then when a book is found objectionable? I do not 
believe that my three sophomores would have pitched upon the Lady of 
the Lake as the work which they desired to listen to had the matter been 
left to themselves. But the three mothers of these three boys each had 
been studying her own. She knew when the time had come for the young 
mind to open at the touch of those charmed words. The boy longed to 
like that which seemed so dear and delightful to the woman whom he 
worshipped, the fair and loving mother, in whom he believed with the 
absolute belief of boyhood. He longed to like, and as he listened he 
caught the spell of the chiming melody and the power of the swift verse, 
and he became the slave of Scott forever after. 

And all this home-training had another effect. They were not afraid 
(modestly) to talk with their elders about what they read, and, still more, 
to discuss with one another these authors. Fred and Tom have, on many 
and many a Saturday afternoon’s walk, gone over the whole range of the 
“ Waverleys.” When they entered college either of them could have 
stood with honors for a competitive examination on that series. Fred 
says there was a senior who was pointed out to him, as a curiosity, as the 
man who had never read the “ Waverleys” till after he eutered college, 
and who was so oppressed at the sense of his deficiency, that he sat up 
night after night till he had crammed, literally, the entire set. 

I don’t think they knew half as much of the routine and extended 
courses as lads do now, but how well and heartily and happily they knew 
what they did! The secret of the whole thing lies, we believe, with the 
elders. If they are interested in the reading of their children, they must 
attend to the matter personally. They must make the children partakers 
of their own tastes. If they shirk the responsibility they must expect 
“ Ouida” to provide for the daughters, and “ Ned Buntline” for the sons, 
and to think themselves lucky if it is no worse. 


W. M. 
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We cannot resist alluding here to the “ Ladies’ Commission on 
Sunday School Books,” which we are never tired of praising. Its 
aim, of course, is to provide good books for Unitarian Sunday- 
schools, but its scope is still wider than that, as it has also under- 
taken to provide a list of valuable secular reading for young men 
and women of any age or sect. The Woman’s Educational Move- 
ment in Boston, which has aroused so many earnest young people 
to work, might look upon this commission as a valuable auxiliary 
to its own disinterested labors. 

The real acquirement of one or more modern languages — not a 
smattering —is a great diversion in a household, and yet how few 
young men who come out of college can speak a sentence of 
French or Italian properly, or write a letter decently in these 
languages, although their heads may be full of Greek and Latin. 
These are so-called “ accomplishments” left to women, who, we are 
sorry to say, do not know these modern tongues much better. 
What an opportunity for enlarged vision the possession of French, 
for instance, gives one in foreign travel. See the little group of 
English or Americans, huddled together in a pension, looking at 
each others’ clothes! One of their number, perhaps, goes right in 
among a circle of kind-hearted foreigners, Swiss, Dutch, Germans, 
Russians, who are ready to come half way to meet her, and by the 
help of that gentle tongue, the French (used awkwardly, of course, 
but no matter), enters into their every-day life, and learns the 
secrets of our common humanity, and how we are all made of the 
same blood on the face of the earth. There is an interesting 
article in the Penn Monthly, translated from the French by 
M. Chevalier, professor in the College de France, on the immense 
social advantage to the human race arising from the acquaintance 
with each other’s language. All knowledge brings joy, and if we 
can but exchange a word even with the poor, jaded hand-organ 
man in our yard, we start a fellow-feeling for him in our breasts. 
We agree with Mr. Emerson, whose idea we think it is, that life 
is too short for us to attempt to read voluminous modern works 
in their own tongues, when good translations can be got, but 
conversation is another thing, and that fine wave of sympathy 
which passes from eye to eye, and hand to hand, should be 
enlarged until we call no man Gentile or Barbarian. 


M. P. L. 
13 
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THINGS ABROAD. 
THE PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 


This annual meeting of our English friends was held at Brook- 
field Church, Gorton. This church is particularly attractive, and 
has recently been colored and decorated anew. There was a 
large attendance of lay people and ministers. The Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed, now filling Mr. Martineau’s pulpit at London, preached 
the opening sermon on the subject of “Prayer.” It is so full of 
noble and devout thought that we should be glad to quote the 
whole of it. He speaks of the apostle’s. motto, “Pray without 
ceasing,” and says that a man of Paul’s passionate, earnest tem- 
perament, devoting his life to a work exceptional in its nature, in 
sharp contrast to the life of pleasure around, which seemed to go 
on without God, must have felt himself in actual contact with the ° 
spiritual world at every moment. He believed that the end was 
at hand, and that his great work might come to a close on this 
earth any moment. Day and night his great mission was upon 
his mind, and he was conscious of the present support of God, and 
communion of spirit with Jesus. These exhortations all seemed to 
apply to the apostles, who felt also that the day of the Lord was 
at hand. As the years rolled on, and the end came not, the prac- 
tical interests of life reasserted themselves, men began to see that 
the march of God’s providence was always going on, and they 
learned that prayer must give its tone to the whole life, but not 
absorb it. Those who were determined to follow literally the 
apostle’s injunction were obliged to retire from the world alto- 
gether into monastic retreats; but, as Mr. Wicksteed says, an 
imitator cannot be a true successor, and they failed to accomplish 
the work of the apostles. He discusses the philosophical difficulty 
in the way of prayer, and thinks it entirely removed by looking 
upon it as communion, rather than petition. The objection here 
is, that God is supposed to answer as well as we to ask. So he 
does, believes Mr. Wicksteed. He is ever shining upon our souls. 
We are the ones to change, to establish a true communion 
between ourselves and him. He speaks some earnest words in 
regard to the thought that “work is prayer.” He will not deny 
the name of religion to any frame of mind that submits to the 
forces of Nature....If aman sees in the creative power mere 
blind, unfeeling force, and yet feels its results of beauty and joy, 
and is willing to be sacrificed himself to these unerring laws, he 
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can respect the feeling as religious; but though such a man is 
working for human progress, his work can hardly be called 
prayer. Something more is wanted. Mr. Wicksteed tells us elo- 
quently what is wanted. We quote the following passage : — 


But work which consciously contributes to the accomplishment of God’s 
purposes, which brings the worker into conscious harmony with, and sub- 
mission to, the will of God—work, in short, which is indeed active 
prayer,—can hardly be done, unless inspired and sustained by some form of 
prayer in the more usual sense of the word. To do work well in the 
ordinary sense, requires thought as well as industry. To do work well in 
the highest sense, requires prayer as well as uprightness. If we are to 
keep up the high tone and realize the high bearings of our work we must 
seek frequent access to the fountain of true life, and constantly purify 
our motives and direct our lives by communion with God. As discipline 
and regular culture are necessary to the scholar and the student of art, 
and as they are necessary even to the home affections, spontaneous as 
they are, so it is with prayer. It should be spontaneous; but to make it 
so we must discipline and cultivate the spirit of devotion. The flame of 
devotion rises and falls, but if the lamp is never trimmed it will go 
out. 

“ Pray,” then, “without ceasing,” not as Paul did, but in a sense not 
far remote from his. Let us not neglect stated prayer and devotional 
reading or contemplation ; let us strive at all times to bring our joys and 
sorrows, our successes and our failures, our hopes and our fears, into the 
sight of God’s countenance, and refer all our actions, thoughts, and affec- 
tions to his holy will, that we may habitually test them by their bearing 
upon his great purposes. Let us rest upon him in all our trials, keep our 
faces steadfastly turned towards him; let us.so order our work that it 
may bring us into full and conscious harmony with him, so that all our 
lives may be begun and ended in him; so that all things may be a con- 
stant preparation for communion with him,—that full communion in 


which we feel his encircling presence, his sustaining love, his holiness 
that burns and purifies :— 


“No accents flow, no words ascend; 
All utterance faileth there ; 
But sainted spirits comprehend, 
And God accepts the prayer.” 


The Rev. Mr. Binns spoke on the subject of “Church Disestab- 
lishment,” a topic which does not touch us very closely, but one 
which we are aware is a vital one to our friends across the water. 
There were papers on the “Sunday School,” on the “ Devotional 
Service,” on the “ Broad Church,” on “Theory and Practice,” and 
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on “ Convictions,” the last named, by Rev. R. A. Armstrong, being 
a very original, fresh, and hearty plea, not only for consistency of 
belief, but for earnest, living faith in the good and great. He 
speaks of the word so much in vogue at the present day, agnosti- 
cism, and defended so warmly by Leslie Stephen in the Fort- 
nightly Review ; he said it was a grand word, but all it meant was 
don’t-knowism, and don’t-knowism might be held by great or 
little minds. Some people thought this indifferentism, which 
ought never to be confounded with good liberalism, was the 
result of thinking overdone, but he thought it was thinking 
_underdone, or not done at all. “Our convictions,” he said, 
“ought to grow out of some large frame of mind, some broad 
phase and great sphere of thought into which by gradual educa- 
tion they had centred, or rather grown. He quoted Comte as 
saying that no man had the right to give much of his time and 
energy to the pursuit of knowledge unless therefrom was to spring 
some benefit for the human race or for living creatures generally. 
The German word, “ Entwickelung,” was better than the term 
growth. It expressed a personal, vigorous life. He quoted some 
lines, after the manner of Hebrew parallelism, by Francis New- 
man, which expressed his thought :— 


“ He who would watch the stars, the planets, and their satellites, 
Must keep his instruments in good state, and use them to advantage. 
And must interpret their indications with sound good sense, 
With a mind mature and simple, unpreoccupied by superstition. 
“ And he who would study the morals and government of God 
Must purify his conscience and apply it wisely. 
And must interpret its indications with sound good sense, 
With a mind mature and simple, unpreoccupied by superstition. 
“The pure in heart will always know something of God, 
But from the perfection of the whole mind is the unveiling of religious 
certainties.” 


A paper was read on “Intemperance” which gave rise to a 
warm discussion, but was considered moderate and practical in 
its tone. This is another evil in England of which we in America 
are hardly fitted to speak justly. We have a great deal of drunk- 
enness among the lower classes, but we believe intemperance is 
not so common in the upper classes here as in England. We are 
all the more to be blamed, therefore, if we do not get rid of an 
evil which is so much less deeply seated here than there. Women 
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drunk in our streets was a rare spectacle, until a horde of foreign- 
ers was poured upon us. Even now the sight is rare compared 
with England, and such women crouch in their holes and cellars, 
dreading the jeers of young America in the streets. But the 
deep-seated custom in England of using not only strong alcoholic 
liquors for drink, but malt beverages for nourishment we might 
say, makes it very difficult for the teetotaler to tell the English 
people they must abstain. If the English physique has changed 
so much as some writers say, and grown so much more heavy and 
phlegmatic since the days of Sir Walter Raleigh, we think beer 
may have something to do with it. The low and high Germans 
have this physique also, but they also drink beer. The French 
and Southern Europeans who take light wines have more our 
temperament. In regard to stronger drinks, a well-bred and cul- 
tivated gentleman in this country can seat a friend at his dinner- 
table and make no apology for not having wine upon it, although 
he would probably keep it in his house and offer a glass to a 
friend in a moment of exhaustion, This may seem inconsistent, 
but we think there is a vast difference between convivial wine 
and wine for the restoration of natural forces. In England, we 
take it, a gentleman could hardly do this without subjecting him- 
self to the charge of meanness or fanaticism. We therefore, as 
we say, ought to right this evil of intemperance sooner than our 
English friends, and be very careful how we lay down laws 
or give advice for them to act upon. Lord Roseberry writes a 
sensible and kindly letter to a town council in regard to the 
improvement of workingmen’s clubs. Total-abstinent people, of 
course, could not agree with it, but reforms must not begin too 
roughly; and this letter shows us that the English upper classes 
are not indifferent to the lower: — 


From what I hear, there is much drinking and waste in Linlithgow. 
While I cannot help feeling that he who takes an interest and pride in 
the town should try and put something worthier into competition with 
the attractions which do so much harm, I believe that with this view 
much may be done through the agency of a club. It is quite true that 
there is already a club in Linlithgow, but it is conducted on teetotal 
principles. Now, Ido not think that a club competes fairly with public 
houses which does not, to a certain extent, avail itself of their attractions. 
There can be no comparison between the two places as inducements to a 
man jaded with labor in a stifling in-door atmosphere or a boisterous 
climate, when the public house gives stimulants and the club does not. I 
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do not think we can feel that we have done our utmost to put down intox- 
ication in Linlithgow till we have tried the experiment of a club which 
shall treat workingmen as men, and not as infants. Experience in Eng- 
land, at any rate, tends to show that the workingman in his own club is 
just as sensible of the proprieties of life and what he owes to his fellows 
in the club as gentle-folk are in theirs. During the eighteenth century, 
when the gentry met in taverns, intoxication was very common among 
them. The temperance which now prevails in that class is, I think, 
largely to be attributed to the introduction of clubs which do not meet in 
taverns, and in which, therefore, it is no longer necessary to drink for the 
good of the house. If this be so among persons who have comfortable 
homes, how much more might we hope to effect among those whose homes 
are too often wretched and cheerless, and to whom the public house is the 
only tolerable place of recreation that presents itself. I believe, then, 
that to prevent the abuses of a public house, we must enter into competi- 
tion with it. I believe we must try and provide warmth, brightness, and 
society at least equal to that provided by the public house, and without 
any of its drawbacks. The experiment of such a club may fail, but even 
in that case we shall have the consolation of feeling that we have done 
our utmost to combat what we deplore. 

All we can say is, that we are willing to help the workingmen if the 
workingmen are willing to help themselves. I do not believe in fostering 
and dandling a workingman into independence, but if the men of Linlith- 
gow are willing to put their own shoulders to the wheel, I know there are 
several (and I hope there are more than I know of) who would gladly 
meet them half-way. I have taken it upon me to write this letter 
because I hold an office in this county which, if it means anything, means 
this,—a leadership in all that may tend to promote the happiness and 
well-being of the people of Linlithgowshire. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


The death of this remarkable woman has made much sensation 
in England, and also in this country we believe. It shows that 
however much a valuable person, who has somewhat retired from 
public notice, may seem to be for a time forgotten, or set aside by 
the current of daily life, they are sure on their departure to be 
brought again to the minds of men, to be forever enshrined there 
in the sacred light of immortality. 

The record of Miss Martineau’s life we have already gleaned 
from the various journals of the day. Her industry, her close 
study of men and things, her strong intellect and practical judg- 
ment, were only equalled by her miodesty and devotion to the 
truth. After all the attention she received from those high in 
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rank and power, in the midst of the flatteries of society, she, with 
a true woman’s instinct, craved a home, where, as she said, some 
few would be dependent on her for their domestic welfare, and 
which she believed to be essential to every woman’s peace of 
mind. “There is something sweet and charming,” she says, “in 
ending life as I am doing. A more cheerful household than ours 
you cannot see, and I, who have just had a glorious ten years 
including more happiness than my whole life before, am now 
happier than I ever was in my life before.” 

This was also perhaps, in a measure, owing to the fact, that she 
did not work her brain nor body so hard as in her earlier years. 
She began life with a poor physique, little animal spirits, silent 
habits, and under a strict family régime. Added to this was her 
deafness, which cut her off from social advantages, which were 
the more readily offered to her in after life when she became 
famous. Her idea of life was evidently to work while it was day, 
and serve humanity, and she probably left little time for the play 
of lighter and even finer faculties, which would have refreshed 
her nature. She seems to feel this in her autobiography, where 
she speaks of herself as having no genius, nor even originality, but 
a patient determination to get at truth. Never were such 
candid and modest confessions written before! Brave woman! 
Those of us who remember her charming tales for the young will 
not readily allow the truth of what she says of herself. Her pro- 
ductiveness was enormous. Over three hundred books and pam- 
* phlets came from her pen. Devotions for the Young, Tracts on 
Servants, Sketches of Palestine, Essays on the Christian Faith, 
Stories Illustrating Political EHeonomy, Novels and Scenes in 
Foreign Life, Letters from the Sick-Room, Letters to the Deaf, 
and soon. Her visit to this country, although it came at a time 
when the nation was sore, through and through, with the great evil 
of slavery, was hailed with cordiality on the part of our best 
people, and the wounded pride of the South, we trust, will be 
forgotten, in a just recollection of her great service to humanity. 
The working-people of England are greatly in her debt for her 
arduous labors in their service. She sacrificed her youth and 
health in the intense application of her mind to the laws of buying 
and selling, getting and keeping, producing and consuming; and 
although those books may have seemed rather juiceless to young 
folks who wanted to,be carried along by the torrent of a story, 
how many a young mechanic has found in them the true sap 
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which vivified his life. It is a beautiful spectacle, the sight of 
that elderly woman giving lectures on the winter nights to the 
workingmen and women in that little hall to which the gentry, 
although they desired it, were not admitted for want of room. 
“Ah! She now begins to live,” said the Postmaster of Ambleside. 
“She was the best friend I ever had,” a woman said. “We 
always bought her cows for her, and used to take them back after 
awhile. Two of them died once. She sympathized with our loss, 
and returned us half the money.” Such little tributes as these are 
worth all the panegyrics of the great. 

We Unitarians have reason to be proud that this remarkable 
woman was born and developed in our communion, and that Uni- 
tarian publishing-houses first printed and circulated her works, 
when other houses refused her books on political economy as dull 
and unmarketable. Thus the modest Unitarian publisher in 
Paternoster Row really brought her to the notice of the world. 
We, as Unitarian Christians, it may be said, have reason also to 
be sad, that the woman who began her successful literary career 
by writings that illustrated and defended our views of Christian- 
ity, should in later life have renounced her faith in historic Chris- 
tianity, and the divine assurance of immortality contained in the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. We remember what a pang it gave our 
fellow-Christians when we heard this statement made soon after 
her return from the East, about 1850. It will, of course, be said 
by our opponents, that this is the logical outgrowth of Unitarian- 
ism. We concede that rationalism, so-called, is an outgrowth 
from ourselves, not a logical one necessarily, but a natural one, 
just as Unitarianism is a natural outgrowth of Protestant Ortho- 
doxy and the Reformation. The human mind, when it gets 
started on a track, has always a tendency to go too far. It remains 
to be proved from her life whether these statements are correct or 
not. It was very easy twenty years ago, and is not hard now, to call 
aman or woman atheist, who did not accept certain dogmas of 
faith. But we are inclined to believe Miss Martineau’s own reve- 
lations will show a marked change in, and decay of, religious faith. 
If she had begun life in a more genial way, and had her spiritual 
and emotional nature early developed, she might have been in 
some ways a different person, as would have been the case with 
John Stuart Mill. All his long-repressed emotions were poured 
out at last on a woman, who was his guiding-star of worship. 
Miss Martineau does not appear to have had this passion of love 
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to arouse her deepest nature, although we judge that she was 
sufficiently affectionate in her relations with her friends. If she 
had written half as many books, and given her nature time to 
bask and expand in the atmosphere of physical and esthetic enjoy- 
ment, her religious nature would, perhaps, have developed more. 
Her early religious books were somewhat dry, if we remember 
them aright, and smacked of hereditary Unitarianism, rather than 
a living personal faith. If her great energies had been more 
softened and sweetened by the Divine Love, as manifested in 
Jesus, she might have done less work for the world, but yet have . 
served it even better. But let us not speak of what she has not 
done, but of what she has done, with grateful tears. Peace be to 
her memory. She has now entered another sphere, whére new 
truths will dawn upon her vision, and all her doubts will vanish 
away. 


OUR FRENCH BRETHREN. 


The grand “Session” of the Liberal Protestants of France was 
held at Nimes about the middle of July. Some of the following 
well-known names we find: Ernest Fontanés, August Dide, 
Elisée Bost, Pécaut, Steeg, etc., etc. M. le Professeur Ialabert, of 


Nancy, was the president of the meeting. The first business of the 
meeting seems to have been to listen to the report of the Commis- 
sion for Pacification. Time would fail us to enter into this discus- 
sion, the nature of which we cannot at this distance fully under- 
stand. The meeting appears to have been conducted in a fine 
spirit, on the part of the liberals, who showed’ every desire for a 
compromise, if possible, without sacrificing their self-respect, while 
at the same time there appear to have been liberal orthodox men 
in sympathy with the occasion, who showed a true conciliatory 
spirit also. The concluding resolutions are long and somewhat 
diffuse for foreign ears, but the substance of them seems to be 
that the liberal party are willing to pay every respect to the 
ecclesiastical usages of the Church, as far as they do not interfere 
with their private consciences, nor deprive them of their just 
rights in the Church. It remains to be seen how their resolutions 
will be received by the orthodox party. We sincerely hope the 
French Church will not be divided. 

DT Alliance Liberale, of Geneva, contains a letter from M. Guil- 
lermet, muderateur of the council of pastors, which is truly apos- 


tolic. Such a letter is worth all the ecclesiastical councils from 
14 
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Nice down to the Nimes of to-day. When our brethren have once 
settled this matter favorably as we hope, we trust they will lay to 
rest the dry bones of creeds and negations, and bring forth the 
fruits of the Spirit, looking at their points of union, the glorious 
Gospel of our Master, and forgetting their differences. Sects, like 
families, can always be at swords’ points, if each one is anxious to 
have the last word; but let them go to work and love one another, 
and the doctrines will take care of themselves. 

M. Guillermet begins his letter by speaking of the paralysis 
which has fallen upon this pastoral assembly, and declares that he 
has no wish to blame one side or the other, but simply to restore 
this council — which has played so important a part in the past — 
to its former dignity. He speaks of the changes in the govern- 
ment which have weakened their administrative power, and, what 
is still graver, the theological crisis which has sowed the seeds of 
discord among them, so that their sessions have become less and 
less frequent. The thought of their discord reconciles him some- 
what to their dissolution, but yet he cannot see this venerable 
association die, without stretching out a hand to save it. On their 
little territory, he says, there are thirty-three men invested with 
pastoral authorities. Shall these men, who, although they have 
different theological conceptions, are all pursuing the same end — 
the saving of souls by the regeneration of the heart and life,— 
and who aspire to lead their parishioners to Jesus Christ, shall 
they deprive themselves of their reunions, where they have en- 
couraged each other in the ministry of the Gospel? Are there 
not questions enough to discuss, he says,—the reforms in their 
midst, the preaching of the Gospel, their pastoral experiences, the 
morals of the community and the working-class around them? 
He does not ask that they shall make one sacrifice of their con- 
victions, but only of the spirit of bitterness and personal animos- 
ity. He speaks of the movements towards conciliation in France, 
and hopes a breath of pacification will come across the Jura to 
Geneva. We quote from the termination of this letter, in the 
language of the writer:— 


Lorsque nous exercons notre ministére auprés de familles que la 
politique ou la religion ont désanies, nous recommandons & ces étres 
divisés, non pas de se séparer, non pas d’arriver & des conceptions 
identiques, mais de s’éclairer réciproquement, de se supporter malgré 
leurs opinions divergentes, et surtout de s’aimer; et nous ne manquons 
pas de bonnes raisons pour les engager & entrer dans cette voie. Pour- 
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quoi n’appliquerions-nous pas & nous-mémes, & nous qui formons la 
famille ecclésiastique genevoise, les remédes que chacun de nous a su 
employer, et souvent avec succes, dans sa pratique pastorale. 

J’éprouve le besoin de vous dire, quelque réserve qu’on doive mettre & 
parler de soi, que plus j’avance dans la carriére, plus je découvre des 
impressions douces, des souvenirs précieux: ce ne sont pas les orageux 
débats auxquels j’ai été appelé & prendre part, mais les apaisements que 
j’ai pu produire en moi et chez les autres. 

Permettez-moi done d’espérer, chers et bien-aimés fréres, que répondant 
favorablement & l’appel que je vous adresse, et que je vous adresse d’un 
cceur ému, vous consentirez & prendre désormais une part plus active a 
nos séances de la Compagnie, et que tous ensemble nous aimerons & nous 
entretenir de l’ceuvre excellente qui nous est confiée, de cette mission 
d’ambassadeurs de Christ dont nous aurons un jour A rendre compte. 


M. P. L. 


We are requested by the author to say that the date 1845 on 
page 255 should read 1844. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Life, Letters, and Journals of George Ticknor. In two volumes. 
Boston : James R. Osgood & Co. 1876. 


In these rich, full volumes a literary treasure-house has been 
opened to the public, which will not be counted among the 
ephemeral literature to which every year gives birth, to live a few 
months and then be forgotten, but will take its place among the 
substantial monuments of American letters. 

The life of Mr. Ticknor was a markedly prosperous and happy 
one, and of a kind which is so rarely enjoyed in this country that 
this memoir will have a value besides its intrinsic wealth of inter- 
est, as proving that the life of a genuine scholar can be lived here, 
and that the refinements of the best culture and the most favored 
social opportunities can be combined with the student’s thirst for 
knowledge, as well in America as in England or France. Its 
story is here told, largely by Mr. Ticknor’s own pen, in extracts 
from his journals and correspondence, from the time of a boyhood 
which evidently charmed all by its gracious promise, and a youth 
which met with a reception really triumphal in the most culti- 
vated society of Europe, through many years in which he was one 
of the leading persons in his own country,— the centre of the 
most distinguished circle of scholars and men of letters which 
America could boast,—and to his death in 1871, in a good old age, 
with all his powers still fresh and vigorous, and surrounded “ with 
all those things that should accompany old age.” There is this 
peculiar felicity in reading a good biography of a favored life, — 
that the reader is in some sort taken into partnership with its 
advantages. He does not merely read about them as facts which 
have happened in the life of another man; they become a part 
of his own. The people who converse, the places which are 
described, enlarge the mental horizon and multiply the friends of 
the reader. 

The same fortune which made Mr. Ticknor’s life an exception- 
ally happy one, has made it fortunate in its biographers. The 
preparation of a memoir of him was originally undertaken by his 
intimate friend, Hon. Geo. 8. Hillard, to whom we owe the first 
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ten chapters, comprising somewhat more than two hundred pages 
out of the thousand pages contained in the whole memoir. In 
these chapters Mr. Hillard gives form to the whole work, draws a 
most interesting picture of Boston in its most attractive days, 
when it was a charming little town with a provincial life of its 
own, describes Mr. Ticknor’s family and education, and follows 
him through the chief portion of his course of European study 
and travel as a young man. When Mr. Hillard’s state of health 
prevented him from continuing the work, it was taken up by Mrs. 
Ticknor and her eldest daughter, who have executed the delicate 
task of portraying one so very closely bound to them, with rare 
fidelity and skill. 

George Ticknor was born in Boston, August 1, 1791, and died 
in Boston, Jan. 26, 1871; and, although considerable and most 
interesting intervening periods of his life were passed in Europe, 
Boston was his home through the eighty years, and no one was 
more associated with its literary and social life than he, during a 
full half century. His memoir is, therefore, the most complete 
picture that we are likely to have of that life during a period 
when Boston oceupied a scholarly and refined preéminence which 
from various causes has in a measure passed away. Born to an 
inheritance of ease and culture, Mr. Ticknor had in his father one 
who knew well how to encourage and share the studious tastes of 
his son,—a father who was one among a thousand, himself a 
man of culture, and determined to spare nothing in order that his 
son might receive every advantage which he knew so well how to 
use. Rarely is there to be found in literature so delightful a pict- 
ure of the ideal relation between a parent and a child, as this 
biography affords of the affectionate relation of perfect compre- 
hension and sympathy between Elisha Ticknor and his son 
George,—his only child. The father was a graduate of Dart- 
mouth, the grandfather’s farm was not far from that college, and 
President Wheelock was a personal friend of the.family; so that 
it naturally came about that Mr. Ticknor was sent to that institu- 
tion, where he graduated in 1807. One result of his going to 
Dartmouth rather than to Harvard College (with which he was 
later conriected as professor, for fifteen years) was a life-long 
friendship with Gen. Sylvanus Thayer, long the head of West 
Point Academy, a truly eminent man, to whom Mr. Ticknor only 
paid a just tribute when he said that “he made West Point what 
it has been to the military character of the country.” 
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Mr. Ticknor was still little more than a child when he grad- 
uated, and his father wisely caused him to be instructed much 
more thoroughly than he had hitherto been, by Rev. J. 8. J. 
Gardiner, of Trinity Church, a pupil of Dr. Parr, from whom he 
had imbibed a love of learning, which he doubtless helped to 
inspire in his new pupil. The study of law which followed, and 
the year’s practice of it, proved distasteful to Mr. Ticknor, and 
his father, recognizing this, acceded to his plan of a protracted 
course of study in the European universities, which resulted in 
his going abroad with Edward Everett,—they being the first 
pioneers of that long procession of American youth who have 
resorted to Germany for the advantages which our own country 
cannot even yet give. It is difficult to believe that within the life- 
time of one who has been a contemporary of this generation the 
state of things can have existed which is described in the fol- 
lowing reminiscence from Mr. Ticknor’s own pen: — 


“T... turned my attention and effort to learning what I could of the 
German language, and German universities, to which my thoughts and 
wishes had been already turned as the best places for education. 

“ The first intimation I ever had on the subject was from Mme. de Staél’s 
work on Germany, then just published. My next came from a pamphlet, 
published by Villers,—to defend the University of Géttingen from the 
ill intentions of Jérome Bonaparte, the King of Westphalia, —in which 
he gave a sketch of the university and its courses of study. My aston- 
ment at these revelations was increased by an account of its library, 
given by an Englishman who had been at Gottingen to my friend, the 
Rey. Samuel C. Thacher. I was sure that I should like to study at such a 
university, but it was in vain that I endeavored to get farther knowledge 
upon the subject. I would gladly have prepared for it by learning the 
language I should have to use there, but there was no one in Boston who 
could teach me. ; 

“ At Jamaica Plains there was a Dr. Brosius, a native of Strasburg, who 
gave instruction in mathematics. He was willing to do what he could for 
me in German, but he warned me that his pronunciation was very bad, as 
was that of all Alsace, which had become a part of France. Nor was it 
possible to get books. I borrowed a Meidinger’s grammar, French and 
German, from my friend, Mr. Everett, and sent to New Hampshire, where 
I knew there was a-German dictionary, and procured it. I also obtained 
a copy of Goethe’s ‘ Werther,’ in German (through Mr. William S. Shaw’s 
connivance) from amongst Mr. J. Q. Adams’ books, deposited by him, on 
going to Europe, in the Atheneum, under Mr. Shaw’s care, but without 
giving him permission to lend them.” 
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Before departing for this long absence, the young student made 
a journey as far as to Virginia, where he made the acquaintance 
of Mr. Jefferson, who gave him valuable letters of introduction 
abroad. A most interesting account is given of this journey, and 
of John Randolph and Mr. Madison, as well as of Mr. Jefferson. 
Thus Mr. Ticknor began with intercourse with some of the most 
remarkable men of his own country that series of interviews and 
friendly relations with the eminent persons of his time, which 
brought him in contact, as these volumes abundantly show, with 
probably more persons of interest and note than any other man in 
his time knew in the same way. A reminiscence should be 
quoted here which he gives of the light of the liberal pulpit in 


Boston, whose glow still lingers in our firmament, after sixty 
years. 


“Mr. Buckminster, whose acquaintance I had made at Dr. Gardiner’s, 
I met also at the houses of other friends. I often went to hear him 
preach, and, a little later (1810) began to visit him on Sunday evenings, — 
when he liked to receive a few friends in his library, and to continue 
brilliant conversation, over a simple supper below stairs, at nine o’clock, 
with his sisters, if they were staying with him. There I found, generally, 
Mr. Samuel Dexter, the eminent lawyer, and Chief Justice Parker, both 
of them Mr. Buckminster’s parishioners. The conversation was mostly 
theological and political. Mr. Buckminster was very brilliant and charm- 
ing, but sometimes uncertain and abrupt. He was very fond of music, 
and played on a small organ which stood in his study. I grew gradually 
more familiar with him, and during the last year of his life was with him 
frequently. I was then a member of the Anthology Club, as he was also, 
I was at his church the last time he ever preached.” 


Mr. Ticknor goes on to describe the last sickness of Mr. Buck- 
minster : — 


“ At the time of his death no one was present but the two Dr. Warrens 
—father and son—and myself. I had my arm under his head when he 
passed away, without suffering.” 


In 1815 Mr, Ticknor departed for Europe, in the same ship 
with Edward Everett, S. G. Perkins, and N. A. Haven, of Ports- 
mouth; and no sooner had he landed in England than he found 
that cordial welcome from those persons who were best worth 
knowing, which thus began at the very beginning of his career. 
Napoleon had just returned from Elba; Lord Byron was the lit- 
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erary lion of the day, and was to all appearances living happily 
with Lady Byron. Of Byron Mr. Ticknor saw much, and was 
with him when the news of the battle of Waterloo arrived. He 
breakfasted with Sir Humphrey Davy, called on Gifford, and 
visited Campbell. But he did not linger in the fascinations of 
London society, and by August, 1815, he had settled down for 
nearly two years of hard work at the University of Géttingen. 
The record of his toil here is enough to make the reader wonder 
that his health did not break down beyond remedy in that unut- 
terably flat and prosaic university town, where the only variety 
was “a daily walk with Everett.” But the stimulus of coming in 
contact, for the first time, with great teachers, was indescribable, 
and he found here a noble library, which made that of Harvard 
College, the only one which he had seen before, seem to him, 
when he returned to it, “a mere closet full of books.” His 
descriptions of the university, and its teachers, are full of interest. 
We have room, however, only for that of Eichhorn : — 


“ At nine every day I go to Professor Eichhorn’s lectures on the first 
three Evangelists. Though I do not agree with him in his doctrine 
respecting the origin and formation of the Gospels, and am not often 
satisfied with his general reasoning, yet this forms but a small part of his 
course; and in return I am delighted with his exposition of particular 
parts, his luminous elucidation of dark and doubtful passages, his acute 
and curious learning, which he brings most happily to the assistance of 
the exegetical part of his work, and, above all, with his eloquence and 
enthusiasm, and deep and genuine love of truth.” 


While still studying at Géttingen, Mr. Ticknor received tidings 
of his appointment to be “Smith Professor of the French and 
Spanish languages and Belles Lettres” at Harvard College, the 
chair since filled by Professors Longfellow and Lowell. The 
correspondence which passed between his father and himself on 
this subject is the crowning proof of the perfect relation between 
them. Indeed, all the father’s letters, contained in an appendix 
to the second volume, deserve to be written in letters of gold. 
The confidence which they had in each other is sufficiently shown 
by the fact that the son wrote two letters, one accepting and one 
declining the proffered position, and left his father to decide which 
to send. The acceptance of the professorship involved a pro- 
tracted stay abroad to study the languages and literatures which 
he was especially to teach. Accordingly, the record takes us to 
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Italy, France, and Spain, everywhere showing us the most distin- 
guished persons of the time, and finally to England and Scotland, 
where he visited Sir Walter Scott, at Abbotsford. It is difficult 
to resist the temptation to quote repeatedly from these fascinating 
pages, but they are so laden with good things that to choose is 
impossible. The whole account of his visit to Spain, especially, 
is even to-day as fresh and almost unwritten a description as if it 
were about a newly discovered country. Of Madame de Staél, 
the Duke de Laval, the Duke and Duchesse of Broglie, Helen 
Maria Williams, and many others, there is a succession of por- 
traits; but we have room only for this, of Alexander Von Hum- 
boldt : — 


“For him, night and day form one mass of time which he uses for 
sleeping, for meals, for labor, without making any arbitrary division of 
it.... M. de Humboldt... sleeps only when he is weary and has leisure, 
and if he wakes at midnight he rises and begins his work as he would in 
the morning. He eats when he is hungry, and if he is invited to dine at 
six o’clock, this does not prevent him from going at five to a restaurant, 
because he considers a great dinner only as a party of pleasure and 
amusement. But all the rest of the time, when he is not in society, he 
locks his door and gives himself up to study, rarely receiving visits, but 
those which have been announced to him the day previous, and never, I 
believe, refusing these, because, as he well explained to me, when he can 
foresee an interruption, he prepares himself for it, and it ceases to be 
such. All this is, to be sure, very fine; but then, such a life presupposes 
two things: a constitution able to resist all fatigue, physical and moral; 
and a reputation which puts its possessor above the conventions of society, 
and allows him to act as a king. Baron Humboldt unites them both. 
His ample and regular frame, his firm step, and the decision and force 
with which he marks every movement, indicate the man who has survived 
the tropical heat of the Orinoco and ascended the peak of Chimborazo; 
... While, on the other hand, his prodigious acquirements, extending 
nearly on all sides to the limits of human discovery, kindled by an enthu- 
siasm which has supported him where every other principle would have 
failed, and prevented from being oppressive or obtruding by a sort of 
modesty which makes it impossible for him to offend, — all together ren- 
der him one of the most interesting men in the world, and the idol of 
Parisian society.” 


Mr. Ticknor returned in June, 1819, to occupy a most attractive 
position at home. His mother had died during his absence, and 
his father only survived a short time; but he was soon happily 

15 
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married, and with a delightful home in Boston, where every visitor 
of distinction to the city, and all that was best in Boston society, 
were familiar guests. Meantime, for fifteen years, he discharged 
the duties of his professorship, at Cambridge, with great success, 
and was earnest to introduce reforms which have in recent years 
been accepted there, such as were adapted to make the institution 
a university in fact. But the proverbial inertia of academic 
bodies proved an insurmountable obstacle, and made more wel- 
come the release from his duties which he sought after the loss of 
two children and when the health of his family required a long 
absence. For four years, from 1835 to 1839, and again in 1856, 
Mr. Ticknor resumed his intercourse with the most distinguished 
literary society of Europe, and a considerable part of the memoir 
is occupied by the careful record, in his journals and letters, of 
what he saw and heard. Only by turning to the index of these 
volumes, and copying the long catalogue of names, from Abbots- 
ford to Ziegenhorn, could we give our readers an adequate idea 
of the rare company in which Mr. Ticknor makes them to be 
guests. Perhaps the most striking interview which he records is 
that with Prince Metternich, whose conversation with him is fully 
written down. 

We have occupied so much space in speaking of Mr. Ticknor’s 
earlier life, as to be unable to dwell on his life abroad and at home 
during the later years. His History of Spanish Literature, the 
literary monument of his life’s work, founded upon his lectures 
while professor at Cambridge, but not published till 1849, con- 
tained the labor of many years. The two editions which suc- 
ceeded must hereafter be followed by many others. The work is, 
and will remain, the classic authority, even among the Spaniards 
themselves. ; 

Another memorial to Mr. Ticknor’s wisdom and public spirit is 
to be found in the Boston Public Library, which he endowed not 
only with his large bequest of his own Spanish books and of a 
fund to improve the collection, but far more by his plans and 
labors for it, as a trustee, for many years. That noble library 
owes its grand scope and success more to him than to any other 
person. 

The traits of Mr. Ticknor’s character were drawn by his friend 
and minister, Rev. Dr. Gannett, in an article published in the 
pages of this Review, soon after his death. Not a few American 
scholars of the present generation will have a life-long memory 
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of the wise and kindly old age which crowned his ripened life, 
which held its treasures hospitably free to lovers of good learn- 


ing, and welcomed the youngest in the brotherhood of letters 
with friendliest courtesy. 


Sermons and Essays. By Francis T. Washburn. With Extracts 
from a Memorial Pamphlet. Boston: George H. Ellis, printer. 
1876. Pp. 195. 
The readers of this Review know well from the “Memorial” of 

Mr. Washburn, which was first printed in these pages before it 
was published in a separate pamphlet, and from the writings of 
that singularly pure and devout spirit, which have been published 
here, how great a loss was sustained by our branch of the Chris- 
tian Church in the death of this young minister of Milton, in 
December, 1878. The prefatory note, by “J. B. T.,” to the beauti- 
fully printed and choice volume now before us states that “these 
pages, gathered by the hand of his wife, may help such as loved 
him to recall the utterances of a singularly gentle, faithful, and 
wise spirit, wholly dedicated to the truth.” Besides the “Memorial,” 
with Dr. Morison’s beautiful funeral address, it contains eleven 
sermons and essays, all bearing the same impress of patient think- 
ing, absolute sincerity, and loyalty to truth—the calm medita- 
tions of a holy and “detached” soul, on the greatest themes. A 
greater legacy, to those who will prize it aright, is in these golden 
pages on “Immortality,” and “Prayer,” and the “Communion of 
the Soul with God,” than many a studious life of long and fruitful 
years leaves behind it; and the other discourses, which we leave 
unnamed, are worthy of their place with these. 

In the paper entitled “The New School of Unitarians” is an 
interesting statement of the author’s theological position, so 
manly, frank, and reverent as to win the respectful sympathy, 
even if not the accord, of those who dissent seriously from some 
of its positions. 


Free, yet Forging their own Chains. By C. M. Cornwall. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1876. 


A story of the coal regions of Pennsylvania, in which we are 
brought into contact with some very good and some very bad 
people, and some only frivolous and weak. The writer’s purpose 
seems to have been good, but not very well carried out. The 
story is like many that have gained popularity recently; it con- 
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tains some preaching, and occasional reflections on the evils of 
strikes, and condemnation of the violence which frequently 
accompanies them, and the writer’s intention to do good will be 
accepted by not a few readers as the justification of the book’s 
right to be; yet on the whole we can only feel, not that it will be 
of much use, but that it adds another to the multitude of books 
of whose making there is no end, and that there are other novels 
better worth the time required to read them than this. 
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Messrs. Moody and Sankey aiid the Problem of the Times. By James. F. 
Mallinckrodt. 1876. St. Louis. 


Biblia Sacra Nova. The Final Dispensation. St. Louis. 


Reports of the Committee on Lunatic Asylum at Trenton, N. J.,and of 
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An American Shakespeare-Bibliography. By Karl Knortz. Boston: 
Schoenhof & Moeller. 
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